











Three worlds surround, penetra.e and bear up this physical world, 
which is the lowest, and the sediment of the three. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS THROUGH KNOWLEDGE. 
II. 
(Continued from page 139.) 


T will be seen from the foregoing, as shown in Figure 30, that 
| the evolutionary signs from libra (+) to capricorn (Vf) are 
complementary to the involutionary signs from cancer (95) 

to libra (4). That whereas the highest descended to, and 
acted through, the lowest by involution, the lowest now unfolds 
and ascends again to the highest; that each sign is equal to the 
other on its own plane; that the involutionary signs do not com- 
prehend themselves by involution; that each requires the com- 
plementary sign to comprehend it. As, for instance, form can- 
not of itself act on form (mp), it requires the desire (1m), 
which is on the plane of evolution, what it, on the same plane 
is, when involuting, and, therefore, form cannot act without 
desire, but desire acts through form; so that virgo (mm), form, is 
complete and functioning when scorpio (11), desire, is active. 
Again, sagittary (7), thought, is the complement to leo (QQ), 
life; sagittary (7), thought, is, on the ascending evolutionary 
plane, what leo ({), life, is in involution, on the same plane; 
but leo ({), life, cannot perceive itself or direct itself by itself. 
It requires the universal thought, sagittary ( 7 ), acting through 
the individualty (V§) of the spiritual man to consciously breathe 
out the thought into the life of the absolute zodiac and to guide 
and direct life according to the thought. It will be seen 
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that the scientist cannot speculate about the primeval fire 
world of breath because he restricts himself to the thought world, 
and therefore shuts out all light from the spiritual man of the 
spiritual zodiac. Only for him who has reached in development 
any one sign on the evolutionary arc is it possible to understand 
the plane on which he is and make known to himself all that is 
below that plane, but he cannot understand that which is above 
the plane of his action. 

The physical man is made up of the seven constituents of 
skin, flesh, blood, fat, bone, marrow, seminal fluid, all of which 
are perceptible to the physical senses. The first six are drawn 
and extracted from the foods of the earth and the elements. 
The last is the precipitation of the principle by which bodies are 
generated and through which the ego contacts the body and 
projects that spark which unites the two germs, and is the plan 
according to which is built up the new body, into which it incar- 
nates in the course of time. 

The physical body is represented by the sign libra (+), sex, 
through which it is born into the physical world, but the form 
body is symbolized by the sign virgo (mm), womb, where the 
form has, previous to birth, been built up and elaborated as a 
physical body. The sign leo (Q), life, is that through which 
the material is precipitated into the form body, which gradually 
develops and increases in size. It is through the blood of 
the mother that the physical body of the foetus is built; by the 
constant precipitations of the life blood the body continues to 
grow and develop until it reaches the limit of development in 
its physical zodiac, the womb, then the life (Q) continues to 
surge and finally forces it from its physical matrix (my) into the 
physical outside world as the body of sex, libra (~-). But none of 
these processes could be carried on were it not for the in- 
clusive world of breath symbolized by the sign cancer (95), 
breath, through which and by means of which the blood is 
oxygenated and kept in constant circulation. After birth the 
form of the child continues its growth and development, but 
it is still due to the four signs and principles already enume- 
rated that its form is built up. 

The physical body was the thing to be produced up-to the 
time of birth. The next principle to be developed and to which 
all the others lend their aid is desire. The breath continues to 
stimulate the blood which circulates through its entire physical 
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body within the astral form body of the physical. The physical 
proceeds with its organic development and as it does so calls 
into action the principle of desire. Desire in the child marks 
the stage in the evolution of humanity which was that of the 
typical animal man who was guided only by his instincts and 
desires. 

At this period in development the power of thought be- 
comes manifest, and, aside from physical hereditary tenden- 
cies, it depends on the nature of the thought as to its limita- 
tions and activities. If the thought is turned to the gratifica- 
tion of the physical senses only, the activity of man is limited 
to the psychic zodiac through the physical man in his physical 
world and zodiac, but if there is also an intellectual desire and 
pursuits of an intellectual nature then the activities of man ex- 
tend also to the mental zodiac in his mental world. If this 
mental development should be applied to the physical world then 


_ the mental would act through the psychic and both through the 
physical. But not without knowledge can the spiritual man, 


from his spiritual zodiae and world, act through the menta] man 
and the spiritual man and all through the physical body. 

The spiritual zodiac is the world of knowledge and the man 
acting in that zodiac consciously, must also be a man of knowl- 
edge. The mental zodiac is the world of thought. Only a man 
of thought can act consciously in that world. The psychic man 
represents the psychic or astral world and anyone who is psy- 
chic may operate in that world. The physical body is the physi- 
cal man in its physical world or zodiac. A physical body is 
needed to act in the physical world. 

There is but one road to orderly and consecutive develop- 
ment; that is, that man should develop all his faculties and 
powers evenly. One-sided development causes failure. All 
sides of the character should be well rounded out and developed 
evenly. The first requirement therefore for one who desires to 
enter into the world of real knowledge must be the development 


_ of a whole and healthy body. This is a duty which he owés to 


the physical world. The food which is taken into the physical 
body partakes of the nature of the physical body. The physical 
body of man impresses the matter that is taken into it, and when 
this matter is thrown off again it carries the impress and nature 
of that body with it. If it is impressed with disease, it carries 
the impress of that disease off with it and contaminates the 
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matter of the world. If it carries the impress of health, it im- 
proves the matter of the world. 

Another duty to the world is the education of the body. The 
education of the physical body consists in the exercises neces- 
sary to maintain health, by constant and conscious activities 
and functions of the body and to train the body to respond will- 
ingly to the dictates of the governing principle. For the or- 
dinary man, in the course of his evolutionary cycle, there is 
another and a very important duty to perform. It relates to his 
marriage and family life. This duty consists in the furnishing 
of two bodies by himself and wife, for reincarnating egos, even 
as he and his wife have been furnished with the bodies which 
they occupy. Family life is a very important feature in the life 
of the physical world and should not be neglected by the man 
who for the first time seeks to know and enter into the world of 
knowledge. 

Business must be engaged in, else the mind lacks that keen- 
ness and appreciation for values, and the ability to provide 
for one’s family and dependents which business experience 
brings. 

The arts must be appreciated and developed, for it is by the 
acquiring of the arts that the senses reach their highest state of 
perfection and development; it is through the arts, such as 
sculpure, painting and music, that the physical world is seen in 
its most beautiful forms, delightful colors and harmonious 
movements. 

The dangers ofthe arts are that they throw a glamour over 
the mind and lead it captive into the enchanted realms of nature, 
for through the arts the mind often falls a prey to the forms 
and colors and sounds of the world’s great chorus. But they 
benefit that mind who is able by their beauty to soar above the 
enchanted garden of the senses through which the arts beguile, 
and to wind its way into the ideals of which the arts are but 
imitations. The benefit of art to the mind so freed from en- 
snarements is that it loves the world and the things of the world, 
not for the sake of their enjoyment, but for the possibility of 
raising the world to a higher plane and by a diviner art than 
that of the senses. | 

The politics of the world cannot be ignored and should not 
be neglected, for it is by law and order in communities that the 
rights of each and all are preserved; the duty to the country re- 
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quires that the benefits of the best experiences of a man shall 
be given to his country. 

The sciences should be comprehended that the physical 
world of matter might be analyzed into its component parts and 
these seen in their relationships to each other, and that the laws 
governing the physical phenomena should be known. 

The religion or the religions of one’s country should be 
known, that the devotional life and aspiration of one’s fellows 
be appreciated. 

Philosophy is necessary in order that the mind may be so 
trained as to be able to look for truth in all things, through all 
forms of belief irrespective of their source, and that truth, when 
perceived, should be followed wherever it may lead. 

These are most of the necessary drillings and qualifications 
of one who would seek the world of real knowledge and con- 
sciously enter therein. But there are many dangers attached 
to qualifying in these branches of learning, for they are merely 
learning, they are not knowledge. 

The danger of physical health is that it is hable to run riot. 
When the body is strong and healthy the desires are usually 
fierce, and it requires a strong hand to hold the body in check 
and prevent its being hurled into dissipation and debauchery. 
If the body is controlled, the benefits derived from physical 
health are that it furnishes the material whick by a process of 
alchemy may be used in the preparation of that body with which 
one may enter safely into the psychic world. 

In performing the duties of family life there are many at- 
tendant dangers. First there is the danger of prostitution. 
The purpose of marriage is not a license for unholy indulgence. 
The conjugal relation should be one of duty to the world, not of 
submission to passion. Where one so submits he leaves the 
path to the world of knowledge and is preparing for him- 
self terrible conditions and circumstances which he must expe- 
rience and work out in the wilds of the world. Then there 
are the dangers of irritability, anger, impatience, carelessness, 
imprudence, unkindness to one’s wife or husband or children; 
these are fetters around one which lead and keep him in the 
jungle of the world. The benefits to be derived from household 
life are: a love of one’s kind, patience, forbearance, equanimity 
of temper, strength of purpose, firmness of character, the under- 
standing of the duties and cares of the life of humanity, and to 
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be able to see in one’s mate the reflection or reverse side of 
one’s self. 

The dangers of business are: selfishness, the tendency to 
dishonesty in dealing with and taking advantage of one’s fellow, 
the desire to gamble, for amusement, or the inordinate desire for 
the accumulation of money. But the benefits to be had through 
the business world are: keenness of the mind, the schooling 
which it gives in dealing with the nature of man, showing as it 
does, the meannesses, deceptions and cunning of the human 
mind in its competition with others for the best of the bargain. 
It enables the mind to deal with the commonplace affairs of life 
in an active and energetic manner; business should not be en- 
gaged in for the purpose of being greater than one’s fellow by 
the power of money, but rather for the ability to provide that 
which is needed. 

The dangers attending the entrance inte politics are: an 
exultation in the power and influence which go with it, the 
possibility of exercising political influence to the detriment of 
others and the consuming desire to be a leader of men and con- 
trol others. The benefits to be derived from political ability and 
power are: taking advantage of the opportunities which it offers 
to provide the best possible conditions for the people of one’s 
country, to provide them with the opportunities of education, 
to afford freedom of thought and action and a realization of 
man’s responsibilities. 

The dangers of religion are: to suppose that the religion 
in which one is born is the only true religion, to regard the re- 
ligions of others as heretical or heathen, to accept the creed of 
one’s religion as the final statement of truth concerning the soul 
of man and the absoluteness of the divinity of one’s religion. 
The benefits of religion are: that it teaches the particular school 
and class through which any people are passing, it enables 
one to feel the aspirations, hopes and yearnings of that people 
and through it to help them into a fuller conception of their 
ideals, it enables one to see that any religion is but one of the 
many-sided facets of the truth to which the soul of a people 
aspires as to the source of their being. 

The dangers of philosophy are: it may be misused to base 
purposes, such as debating without definite purpose, or argu- 
ment to support one’s views without regard for right, and by its 
inisuse, to acquire mental power over another. The benefits to 
be derived from philosophy are: that its love of truth frees the 
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mind from prejudice and enables it to see the truth from every 
side. 

Thus far we have spoken of the breath, life, form, the physi- 
cal body, desires, of the training of the mind through the vari- 
ous schools of learning; ail this to be done while in the physical 
body. The physical body is the condensafion of the worlds 
about it and all is related to and included in the sign libra (+). 
But an examination of matter in its physical aspect will not 
reveal the causes of its appearance and disappearance. That 
from which the matter of the physical world condenses and ap- 
pears visible in the physical world comes from the world im- 
mediately within and about the physical. This is the astral 
world in which the forms and desires of the physical are first 
born and are later expressed through the physical. 

The astral or psychic world is the model and form on which 
the physical world has been built, from which the forms of the 
physical are drawn; it contains the plan on which and by 
which the physical world will be changed and the new forms 
which are to appear in the course of its change. The astral or 
psychie world is to the physical what the linga sharira or form 
body is to the physical body of man. Within the astral world 
are contained the forces which play through the physical. Such 
forces as light, heat, sound, electricity, magnetism, are all active 
in the astral world and only appear in the physical world when 
a channel is made which allows the astral force to operate 
through that channel into the physical world. So electric- 
ity can be precipitated in any part of the world. The only re- 
quirement is to furnish the medium between the two worlds. 
This opens the door te the astral world and the force is 
immediately manifested. The astral world is the storehouse of 
all forms and the centralization of desires. The earth and all 
that appears on it is by comparison as a small patch only from 
an immense canvas of colors and forms. The forces often ap- 
pear as entities in the astral world because all things in the 
astral world tend to take form. The astral world is different 
from the physical in that forms are more beautiful and more 
horrible, more alluring and terrifying than those in the physical 
world, and desires rage more fiercely than any storms of the 
physical. The colors are more full of life and character than 
any seen in the physical world. All physical colors are but pale 
shadows as compared with the colors of the astral world. Feel- 
ings are more intense and matter is more easily acted on. In 
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the physical world a man when moved by some fierce desire or 
frenzy of passion will assume and to a degree express through 
his features the nature and face of a tiger or other animal, but 
the form of the face is still preserved. In the astral world the 
form is changed instantly as the desire is changed, so that what 
appears as a beautiful form may suddenly take on the form of a 
wild beast or of a devil. When commanded by the human mind 
to show its true nature, a figure, for instance, which appears 
to be that of a beautiful human cannot fail to obey even though 
the entity afterwards wreaks vengeance on the one who com- 
manded it. There is no simulation in the astral world for one 
who knows his duties in the physical world and performs them. 

As the astral body of man is that form which is constituted 
of molecular matter and which holds the cells of the physical 
body together, so the astral world is that form which holds the 
physical particles together and which appears as the physical 
world. As the physical body of man contacts the physical 
things of earth, so the astral or form body of man contacts the 
astral world. As the forees and elements acting through the 
astral world operate into the physical world, so these forces 
acting through the astral form body of man move him by in- 
stincts and impulses, and by the storms of anger and passion 
which are induced or appear from time to time. The astral 
world is a world of learning and the physical world is a world 
of equilibrium of duties, of the balancing of accounts. 

As the astral world is a world of the causes of which the 
physical world is the effects, so in turn the astral world is a 
world of the effects of which another world is the cause. This 
world is the life and thought world. The life world is that 
atomic spirit-matter which is the distributor of all the forces of 
the astral world. The astral world serves as a battery in which 
these forces are held, and through which they are liberated into 
the physical world. As the astral world is the storage battery 
of all the forces which are liberated and used into the physical 
world, so the linga sharira or form body of man is the storage 
battery of life. Life is not appropriated by the physical body 
direct from its life principle and the life principle of the world; 
life is stored up by man in his linga sharira or form body from 
his life sphere and the life sphere of the world, and is distri- 
buted into the physical body according to the use and the de- 
mands made on it by the actions of the physical body. 
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The atomic spirit-matter of life has no form of itself, as it 
is the primordial element and force which enters into the com- 
position of all things. But it is directed and precipitated by 
thought, which is used by the mental man described in figure 30. 
The totality of the thought of the humanity of the world di- 
rects the life into form which is precipitated into the astral 
world and there takes form according to the nature of the 
thought. The forms, therefore, which appear in the astral 
world are the precipitated and crystallized thoughts of the in- 
dividuals and of collective humanity. The cause of the sorrows 
and miseries, the pestilences and many of the diseases which 
are known to man are the results of the collective thought of 
humanity which appear into the physical world as his karma, 
for karma is thought, as the cause and as the effect. It is owing 
to the power of thought that man is able by a continued thought 
to direct the current of life into his psychic form body and 
thence to the physical and to remove a physical ill, but the cure 
may be worse than the disease, if the current of life is improp- 
erly directed, and especially if the motive behind the thought 
is not pure. This thought world is the realm which is reflected 
into the astral world and which there appears in all manner of 
forms. The thought world is the world in which the man of 
thought wanders when speculating on abstruse problems or 
seeks to know or speculate upon the mystery of life and the 
causes of phenomena. 

‘ihe reason why he is unable to know is due to his endeavor 
to locate the subject of his search in the object of his experi- 
ment and analysis. His mind is searching for the causes in 
one realm while attempting to discover them in a shadow. The 
scientist examines the object of his investigation from its sur- 
face and tries to locate its life in its form, but he cannot suc- 
ceed because the life which supplies the matter of its form is 
not a visible object; it is within and around it and cannot be 
found unless better instruments are used than those furnished 
by the materialist. 

But higher than the life and the thought world is that realm 
symbolized by the signs ecancer-capricorn (935-v§), the realm of 
knowledge, which is beyond the conflicting thoughts of the human 
world. The world of knowledge contains the abstract ideas of 
all things which have been and which are to become manifested 
through the lower worlds, or known to man. It is a world of 
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calm. In its primeval state it was and is the universal mind; 
the parent mind of all the minds of men. The parent mind 
from which have come and come the minds of men, each appear- 
ing to separate from the parent mind as a crystal sphere of 
breath within the all inclusive sphere. 

These breaths are the individual minds of men. These 
breaths, incarnated a portion of themselves in the forms of 
animal man and endowed and surrounded those forms with 
minds. The erystal-like spheres are those who still endow 
mankind with mind and through the human form attempt to 
regenerate the world. 

The world of knowledge is the world of pure reason, ot 
abstract transcendental mathematics, of the law of harmony, the 
absolute law by which all manifested worlds are ruled. This is 
the world man enters when he knows himseif as an individuality, 
a fully self-conscious being. As this physical world is to man, 
so the world of knowledge is to the self-conscious individuality. 
But this physical world appears so differently according to the 
moods of physical man. At one time the world is bright and 
full of splendor, at another moment the life and light have gone 
out of the world and left it a dreary waste. The world of 
knowledge is not subject to such changes to the self-conscious 
individuality. To him it is a world of permanence, a world on 
which he may depend, a world which throws no shadows and 
where all things are as they appear. It is a world where things 
are known instead of being speculated upon or thought of. It 
is not a world of passion and pleasure, but it is a world of power 
and peace for the one who acts therein intelligently. It cannot 
be described as is a city or a house, because a city or a house is 
only the concrete form of the abstract plan, whereas knowledge 
is the cause of both the plan and the structure. 














THE ENIGMA OF ALCHEMY. 


All this is but a fable: 
But who first made and recited it, 
Hath in this fable shadowed a Truth. 


HERIOT DE BORDERIE. 


By ALEexANDER Wiper, M. D. 


1860. I had come in from my rounds and began the pre- 

paring of an article for the journal with which I was con- 

nected. At that moment an elderly man of dignified appear- 
ance entered and asked for me. He gave his name simply as 
Hitcheock. Some days before I had procured a book from a little 
shop in Canal Street, entitled ‘‘ Alehemy and the Alchemists,”’ 
of which he was the author. I had already read another work 
by him, bearing the title ‘‘Swedenborg, a Hermetic Phil- 
osopher.’’ As both books were anonymous, I had never guessed 
the author, but had been attracted by their subjects. He was an 
officer of high rank in the Army, but this I did not know, nor 
that he was the grandson of the famous Ethan Allen.’ 

We quickly became acquainted, and we carried on corre- 
spondence for years. Each of us was fond of study and specula- 
tion upon recondite subjects, and so were enabled to hold com- 
munication upon the matters which engaged our attention. 

General Hitchcock had made a handsome collection of works 
upon abstruse topics. At the outbreak of war between the States 
in 1861, he again entered the service of the Government, and 
placed many of his books on sale with a bookseller in New York. 
But I have been told that the more valuable treatises had been 
reserved, and are now in a library in St. Louis. 


| T WAS a warm afternoon in the latter weeks of summer in 





1Major-General Ethan Allen Hitchcock was a native of Vergennes, in Vermont. 
His father was the late Judge Hitchcock, who married the daughter of Colonel 
Ethan Allen, better known for the taking of the Fort Ticonderoga in 1775 ‘“‘in 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress.’’ General Hitch- 
cock was a student at the West Point Military Academy, and for a time was one 
of the instructors. He served with distinction in the Florida and Mexican wars, 
and afterward resigned his commission. During the Civil War he was again on 
duty in the office of the Secretary of War, and at its termination made his residence 
in Florence, Ga., where he died in 1871. 
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I. 
AIM OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 


It has been supposed by most writers that Alchemy was a 
science of the transmutation of metals. The name itself being 
an ancient name of Egypt, and the study, such as it was, being 
prosecuted in that country, this is plausible. That many in sub- 
sequent periods devoted themselves to experimentation for that 
purpose is well known, and modern chemistry took its rise 
from such endeavors. Yet it is evident to those who regard 
matters more profoundly, that there was a deeper purpose enter- 
tained by the true Alchemists. Our author takes the view dia- 
metrically opposite to the popular opinion. He believed that 
their character and the object of their study had been almost 
entirely misunderstood. They were men who were intent upon 
spiritual truth, and contemplating a life superior to the acquir- 
ing of wealth or personal advantage. He arrived at the con- 
viction by careful reading, and perhaps intuitively, that the sub- 
ject of Alchemy was man himself, and that the object of the Art 
was his perfection, his moral betterment. Under the figure of 
the transmutation of metals, the salvation of man, his trans- 
formation from evil to good was thus symbolized. 

It is not to be denied, however, that many accepted the de- 
scription and were deluded by the literal rendering of the al- 
chemic works, or by their own passionate desire for riches. Indi- 
viduals of this character were described by the Alchemists as 
having ‘‘gold fever which darkened their senses.”’ 

Nevertheless the art of transmutation appears to have been 
a familiar topic at a very early period. Even now scientists be- 
lieve it to be possibly attainable. It is conceived that the various 
metals and minerals are but so many forms of a primal matter, 
and it is easy to deduce the corollary from this that by reduction 
back to the original condition and then inducing a new develop- 
ment under new circumstances, the proposed change may be 
achieved. Some of the recent results obtained from chemical 
manipulation seem to render the conception plausible. We may 
not wonder, therefore, that the savants of the Egyptian temples 
were thought to possess knowledge of the hidden art. 

The Emperor Diocletian, reigning in the last period of the 
third century, had carried on a war in Upper Egypt for nine 
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years to suppress a revolt against the Roman dominion. It was 
easy to persuade the ignorant Emperor that the insurgents were 
enriched by extraordinary methods. He accordingly ordered a 
eareful search to be made over the whole country for writings 
upon Alchemy, which art the Egyptians studied together with 
magic and astrology. Regarding these works as the sources of 
the wealth which had enabled the prolonged resistance to the 
Romans, he ordered them to be burned. 

Half a century later the philosopher Olympiodorus wrote a 
work upon the ‘‘Sacred Art of Alchemy,’’ which is said to be 
in the Library of Paris, unprinted. 

All through the Middle Ages, however, the writings of the 
Alchemists abound with cautions against this very misunder- 
standing. The jargon which was often employed, and the sym- 
bolic language in which their thought was enshrined, had for its 
object to hide the subject from the uninitiated crowd, and to 
screen the writers from persecution. They lived, for the most 
part, in an age when an open expression of their opinions would 
have brought them into conflict with the superstition of the tune 
and thus exposed them to the horrid cruelties of the torture- 
chamber or to death at the stake. The tens of thousands that were 
burned alive for witcheraft are sufficient evidence of the besotted 
ignorance and merciless temper that prevailed over Europe. In- 
deed, many did so suffer and perish, not having been sufficiently 
guarded in their language. 

General Hitchcock candidly acknowledges that there was no 
doubt of the existence of an abundance of impostors, who played 
upon the credulity and cupidity of the public; but he sturdilv in- 
sists that ‘‘the genuine Alchemists were religious men who 
passed their time in legitimate pursuits, earning an honest sub- 
sistence, and in religious contemplation, studying how to realize 
in themselves the union of the divine and human nature, ex- 
pressed in man by an enlightened submission to God’s will; and 
they thought out and published, after a manner of their own, 
a method of entering upon this state, as the only rest of the 
soul.’’ 

But it would seem that the materialistic conception would be 
sufficiently explained away by one of the later writers, who writes 
as follows: 

‘‘Many who are strangers to this Art believe that if they 
should enjoy it, they would do such and such things. So even we 
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did formerly believe. But being grown more wary by the hazard 
we have run, we have chosen the more secret method. For 
whosoever hath escaped imminent peril of his life, he will be- 
come more wise for the time to come.’” 


Il. 


Hermes TRISMEGISTUS AND GEBER. 


The earlier history of Alehemy in the western countries of 
the Old World is involved in some obscurity. In the earlier cen- 
turies of the present era there appeared many works on phil- 
osophy, magic, astrology and transmutation, which were gener- 
ally ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. This is a character first 
mentioned by Manetho, who represented him as a son of the 
Agathodaemons, who restored learning and the arts to Egypt. 
The works which are ascribed to him, Mr. Samuel Sharpe thinks, 
were written in the reign of the Emperor Commadus. It had 
been the practice of Egyptian writers, as Abamman explains to 
the philosopher Porphyry, to credit their works to the divine 
personage, Tat, or Hermes; and afterward, the compilers of re- 
ligious and philosophic books of former periods adopted the 
practice of inscribing them as ‘‘according to’’ or by the name of 
some distinguished author or other noted individual as approv- 
ing or actually composing. Older ecclesiastical literature also 
abounds with documents which are thus fictitiously addressed. 
Indeed, the ‘‘ Emerald Tablet,’’ which was supposed to contain 
the formula for making gold, was imputed to Hermes, and the 
designation of ‘‘ Hermetic Philosophy’’ was thence adopted.* 





*Introitus Apertus, Occulusum Regis Palatium, by Eugenius Philalethes. Thomas 
Vaughan, who wrote under this pen-name, was the twin brother of Henry Vaughan 
the Platonist. For several years he officiated as a clergyman, but, becoming a 
student of Alchemy, he was deposed. He was the author of several books describ- 
ing and defending the Rosicrucians. He died in 1665, aged 44. It is said that he 
perished of suffocation while conducting an experiment. 


*The following is a translation of the Tablet: 

1. I speak not things untrue, but that which is true and certain. 

2. That which is below is as that which is above, and that which is above is 
similar to that which is below, to accomplish the wonders of The One. 

3. As all things were produced by the means of the One Being (the Demi- 
urgus or Fashioner), so all things were produced from this One by adoption. 

4. Its father is the Sun; its mother is the Moon. 

5. It is the cause of completeness throughout all the Earth. 

6. Its power is perfect if it is changed into earth. 

7. Separate the earth from the fire, the subtile from the gross, acting pru- 
dently and with judgment. 

8. Ascend with the greatest sagacity from the earth te the sky; then descend 
again to the earth, and unite the power of things below and the things above. 
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Geber* is the reputed founder of the Arabian Science. 

A German writer represents him as ‘‘an almost mythical 
person of the earliest period of Islam, renamed as an alchemist.’’ 
Like Homer, his birthplace and nation as well as his personality 
are in dispute. He appears to have been a native of Tarsus in 
Asia Minor, and to have lived in the second century after the 
Era of the Flight. He has sometimes been conjectured to be of 
Jewish parentage, and is also described as a Sabaean, and like- 
wise as a Sufi or Mohammedan mystic. Certainly the writings 
imputed to him are susceptible of an esoteric as well as of a 
literal interpretation. Whether he had communication with the 
alchemists of China or India we have no knowledge; but at that 
period this was possible, as there was commercial intercourse 
with those countries. 

He is said to have given form to the science. Alchemy or 
the Egyptian wisdom was designated by the Arabian scholars 
the ‘‘Science of the Key,’’ as opening all mysteries, whether 
divine, natural or medical. It was also supposed to be compre- 
hended in the ‘‘ Book of M,’’ the misam or balance, by which all 
things are determined, both of the microcosm and macrocosm. 
In short, it was regarded as the crown of all learning. This 
study was accordingly denominated figuratively: ‘‘The search 
for the Philosopher’s stone,’’ or for the ‘‘ Elixir of life.”’ 

It was a peculiarity of the writings of Geber, as of other 
mystic compositions, that they were capable of a twofold inter- 
pretation. They might be understood literally or figuratively, 
according to the mental perception of the reader.’ He described 
the metals as consisting of similar primal constituents, and that 
the less noble might, by proper means, be developed into the 
higher. This view is still entertained in its more distinguishing 
physical form, by many eminent scientists, and later disclosures 
by experiment seem to indicate that such transformation is not 
far from actual accomplishment by manipulation. Nevertheless, 
it was more probably a figurative utterance, for Geber taught a 





9. This thing hath more fortitude than fortitude itself, because it will over- 
come every subtile thing and penetrate every solid thing. 

1 By it the world was formed. 

11. Hence proceed wonderful things, which were in this way established. 

12. For this reason I am called Hermes Trismegistus (the superlatively 
great), because I possess those parts of the Philosophy of the whole earth. 

What I had to say about the operations of the Sun is perfected. 


*Also written as Giafar and Jaffar. 


‘This obscurity is said to have suggested the forming of the term “gibberish” 
from his name, to denote unmeaning language. 
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moral as well as physical transformation. Those who followed 
after him combined philosophy with their scientific discourses, 
and displayed a like passion for esoteric interpretation. 

Ibu Sina, or Avicenna, wrote several works on Alchemy, as 
well as medicine, and interblended the Platonic doctrines with 
what he uttered upon the subject. Other writers of distinction 
who flourished in later periods exhibited the same peculiarity. 
Alipili declared positively that the transmutation was of a spirit- 
ual character. 

‘‘The highest Wisdom consists in this,’’ said he: ‘‘It is for 
man to know himself, because in him God has placed his Eternal 
Word by which all things are made and upheld, so that it may 
be his light and life. By it he becomes capable of knowing all 
things, both in time and eternity. Therefore, let the high in- 
quirers into the deep mysteries of Nature learn first to know 
what they have in themselves, before they seek in foreign mat- 
ters without them; and by the divine power within them let them 
first heal themselves and transmute their own souls, then they 
may go on prosperously and seek with good success the mysteries 
and wonders of God in all natural things.’’ 


Il. 


ALCHEMY IN THE MippLE AGEs. 


The establishment of a Moslem dominion in Spain was in- 
strumental in the preservation of learning in that country and its 
gradual dissemination in other countries. Alchemy attracted the 
attention of the most earnest and devoted investigators. Arte- 
phius in the twelfth century, Albert Groot, Roger Bacon, Isaac 
Hollandus, Basil Valentine and others left their records for those 
living after them. The religious authorities began to regard the 
subject with jealousy and apprehension. The obscure and enig- 
matic language characteristic of alchemic literature was now 
necessary. 

Nevertheless, the peculiar expressions often appear plain 
even to simplicity. Artephius in his treatise ‘‘The Secret Book’’ 
sets forth the operation or experience which is technically de- 
nominated ‘‘The Great Work,’’ explaining it as being not a 
work of the hands but a change of the nature, and ‘‘a thing of no 
great labor to him who understands it.’’ 
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We are led accordingly to seek for the key that will enable 
such understanding. Salust, the Platonic philosopher, gives it 
in his instructions in regard to the extravagant and incredible 
relations which are found in mythologie and even in philosophic 
writings. That which in a literal sense is manifestly absurd and 
impossible is to be understood, he declares, in some other way. 
In this manner Proklus interpreted the legends of the ancient 
gods, Clement and Origen expounded the variations of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and others have explained the folk-lore of 
different countries. General Hitcheock insisted strenuously 
that the writings of the Alchemists are of a similar character. 
‘‘They are all symbolical,’’ he declared, ‘‘and under the words 
‘gold,’ ‘silver,’ ‘salt,’ ‘lead,’ ‘sulphur,’ ‘mercury,’ ‘antimony,’ 
‘arsenic,’ ‘orpiment,’ ‘sol,’ ‘luna,’ ‘wine,’ ‘acid,’ ‘alkali,’ and a 
thousand other words and expressions, indefinitely varied, may 
be found the opinions of the several writers upon the questions 
of God, Nature and Man, all brought into or developed from one 
central point, which is: Man in the image of God.’’ 

This statement may be verified by many declarations of the 
alchemic writers themselves. Nevertheless they are not alone 
in the use of language too extravagant for literal verification. 
Plato in the tenth book of ‘‘The Republic’’ mentions the river 
of Ameleta, or forgetfulness, whose water no vessel contained. 
Then there are the lines of Elias Ashmole: 

‘*T asked Philosophy how I should 
Have of her the thing I would. 
She answered me: When I was able 
To make the Water malleable, 
Or else the way if I could finde 
To measure out a yard of Winde; 
‘Then shalt thou have thine own desire 
When thou canst weigh an ounce of Fire; 
Unless thou canst do these three, 
Content thyself thou get’st not me.’ ”’ 

We may not suppose, however, that the alchemic writers 
made no reference to chemical manipulations. The peculiar 
imagery which they employed would often be destitute of mean- 
ing, except as it implied a familiarity with such procedures. We 
must believe, therefore, that they were skilled in physical science 
as well as in the philosophy which they were seeking to veil by 
the enigmas which they deduced from the scientific terminology 
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then in use. The perfection which they attained in the use of 
their mystic language is at the same time forcibly illustrated by 
the grave mistakes which are made by those who would interpret 
it from the materialistic point of view. 

M. Figuier was one of this class of expositors. In his en- 
deavor to explain the ‘‘Great Work’’ of the Alchemists he cites 
their declaration that the chief difficulty in the preparing of the 
philosopher’s stone consisted in the obtaining of the ‘‘mereury 
of the philosophers.’’ He understood this to be an agent for the 
transmuting of metals, and remarks that according to the testi- 
mony of the Alchemists themselves it can be obtained only by 
the grace of God, or by the friendship of an adept to whom it has 
been disclosed. He mentions names by which it has been desig- 
nated, such as ‘‘animated mercury,’’ ‘‘double merecury,’’ ‘‘imer- 
ecury twice-born,’’ ‘‘the green lion,’’ ‘‘the serpent,’’ ‘‘the sharp 
water,’’ ‘‘vinegar,’’ ‘‘virgin’s milk,’’ and others. He declares, 
however, that none of the Alchemists have ever discovered this 
mysterious solvent. 

It is plain that M. Figuier received his information from 
genuine sources, but that he has misconceived the proper inter- 
pretation. He viewed the subject upon the physical side, ignor- 
ing as fanciful and visionary the profounder fact that the sphere 
of reality is metaphysical and invisible to the eyes. The apostle 
Paul explains this peculiar condition. ‘‘The psychic man,”’ 
skillful only in sensuous knowledge, he declares, ‘‘doth not re- 
ceive the things of the spirit, for to him they are foolishness, and 
he is unable to perceive them because they are to be spiritually 
discerned. ”’ 

We must obtain the right explanations from the Alchemic 
writers themselves. 

Isaac Hollandus, who lived in the fifteenth century, was the 
author of a treatise entitled: ‘‘A Work of Saturn.’’ When it 
was the practice to designate the metals by the names of the 
planets, Mercury denoted quicksilver, and Saturn was lead. 
Hollandus remarks accordingly that ‘‘the stone called the 
philosopher’s stone comes out of Saturn.’’ He savs further: 
‘¢And though a man be poor, yet may he very well attain unto 
it (the art of transmutation), and may be employed in making 
the philosopher’s stone. All that we have need of is concealed 
in Saturn; for in it is a perfect Mercury; in it are all the colors 
of the world.’’ 
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Writing in the same enigmatic style, he says again: ‘‘Saturn 
is our philosopher’s stone, and our latten, out of which our mer- 
cury and our stone is extracted with small labor and expense, 
and in a short time. Therefore I admonish you, my child, and all 
who know its name, that you conceal it from the people, by 
reason of the evil that might arise; and you shall call the stone 
our Latten, and call the vinegar water, in which our stone is to 
be washed. This is the stone and the ‘‘water’’ whereof the phil- 
osophers have written so many volumes. This stone is the true 
aurum potabile, the true quintessence which we seek; and we seek 
no other thing in the world but this stone. Wherefore the phil- 
osophers say that whoever knows our stone, and can prepare it, 
needs no more; wherefore they sought this thing and no other.”’ 

It is evident to an understanding mind that we have before 
us the Riddle of the Sphinx in another form, and hence that we 
are safe in propounding the same solution as before. The theme 
is Man, and how he may become, from what he is, that which he 
should be. 

Geber has treated of it in terms which signify this to be 
the correct interpretation: ‘‘The Artist should be intent on the 
true end only,’’ he declares, ‘‘ because our Art is reserved in the 
Divine Will of God, and is given or withheld from whom he will, 
‘who is glorious, sublime, and full of justice and goodness.”’ 

To the student he gave this advice: ‘‘ Dispose yourself by exer- 
cise with great skill and labor, and a continued deep meditation, 
for by these you may find it, but not otherwise.’’ 


IV. 


‘“Tae GREAT WorK.’’ 


Artephius in his treatise, ‘‘ The Secret Book,’’ sets forth the 
mystic experience, denominating it ‘‘The Great Work.’’ He ex- 
plains it as not being a work of the hands, but a change of the 
nature, and a ‘‘thing of no great labor to him who _ under- 
stands it.’’ = 

In the ease of this writer we have an example of tiie method 
of interpretation to be employed when the literal sense is mani- 
festly absurd and not to be credited. He lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury and described himself as a thousand years old. The ‘‘areane 
year’’ only denoted a month, and Roger Bacon affirmed that 
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the ‘‘philosophic month was a period of forty days.’’ This 
would indicate the age of the author as somewhat exceeding 
seventy years. Artephius also uses a terminology of his own, 
treating of a wonderful fluid which he calls antimonial vinegar, 
dissolving water, preternatural fire, and other names of similar 
character. ‘‘Itis the only apt and natural medium,’’ he affirms, 
‘‘by which we ought to resolve the bodies of So! and Luna by a 
wonderful and solemn dissolution with a preservation of the 
species, and without any destruction, unless it be to a new and 
more noble and better form of generation, to wit: into the perfect 
philosopher’s stone.’’ 

The followiag passage illustrates what was meant by the 
salt, sulphur and mercury, which have been the subject of man, 
attempts to explain. ‘‘Those bodies which are thus dissolved 
by our ‘water,’ ’’ says Artephius, ‘‘are called argent vive’, which 
is not without its sulphur, nor the sulphur without Sol or Luna; 
beeause gold and silver are the particular means or medium 
through which nature passes in the perit2cting and completing 
thereof. And this argent vive is called our esteemed and val- 
uable ‘salt’ being animated and prequant; and it is likewise called 
our ‘fire’ because it is nothing but fire—yet not fire but sulphur, 
and not sulphur only, but quicksilver drawn from Sol and Luna, 
or silver and gold altered from vileness to nobility.’’ 

Basil Valentine has been commemorated for his exposition 
of Antimony and its uses. He is said to have named it regulus, 
from the facility with which it acted on the royal metal gold. 
Nevertheless his treatise, ‘‘The Triumphal Chariot of Anti- 
mony,’’ shows that he entertained opinions similar to those of 
other Alchemists. He made use of a similar vocabulary and 
taught the same dogma respecting purification. Treating of an- 
timony as others did of lead, he declared that it contained its 
own vinegar in itself. ‘‘You are to know,’’ says he, ‘‘thaf in 
Antimony there is a spirit which affects whatsoever is in it or 
can proceed from it, in an invisible way and manner; nor other- 
wise than as in the magnet is absconded a certain invisible 
power.’’ 

This comparison of the magnet is singularly felicitous. The 
magnet, man, has a principle by which the Great Magnet, Deity, 
is sought; and no rest will be known till the two are joined. 





‘Living silver; German, Quacksalber, from which comes the term quack, in the 
medical nomenclature. 
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‘‘Therefore,’’ says Valentine, ‘‘in the preparation of Antimony 
consists the Key of Alchemy by which it is dissolved, divided 
and separated, as in calcination, reverberation, sublimation, etc. ; 
also in extracting its essence, and in vivifying its mercury.”’ 

As a preparation for the ‘‘Great Work,’’ or as he calls it, 
‘‘the study of Antimony,’’ Valentine prescribed prayer and con- 
templation. The individual who is familiar with mystic dis- 
course readily understands the meaning of his language. Other 
Alchemists, from Geber through later centuries, have given di- 
rections in terms of similar tenor. They continually insist upon 
the religious and philosophic character of their pursuit, rather 
than of any objects of a scientific nature. ‘‘The Holy Trinity 
created the philosepher’s stone,’’ Valentine emphatically de- 
elares. ‘‘God the Son, or glorified man, is, even as our glorified 
and fixed Sol, a philosopher’s stone.’’ 


(To be continued.) 





Where, then, does it lie? We are forced to answer: With 
himself; it is his inward, not his outward misfortunes that bring 
him to the dust. Seldom, indeed, is it otherwise; seldom is a life 
morally wrecked but the grand cause lies in some internal mal- 
arrangement, some want less of good fortune than of good guid- 
ance. Nature fashions no creature without implanting in it the 
strength needful for its action and duration; least of all does she 
so neglect her masterpiece and darling, the poetic soul. Neither 
can we believe that it is in the power of any external circum- 
stances utterly to ruin the mind of man; nay, if proper wisdom be 
given him, even so much as to affect its essential health and 
beauty. The sternest sum total of all worldly misfortune is Death; 
nothing more can lie in cup of human woe: yet many men in all 
ages, have triumphed over Death, and led it captive: converting 
its physical victory into a moral victory for themselves, into a 
seal and immortal consecration for all that their past life had 
achieved. What has been done, may be done again: nay, it is but 
the degree and not the kind of such heroism that. differs in dif- 
ferent seasons; for without some portion of this spirit, not of 
boisterous daring, but of silent fearlessness, of Self-denial in all 
its forms, no good man, in any scene or time, has ever attained 
to be good. —Carlyle, Burns. 








“SAVONAROLA”? OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr. <A PortTRAITURE OF SPIR- 
ITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WILLIAMs. 
(Continued from page 150.) 


| HE Divine is in man and round and about him, but 
he realizes and knoweth it not. It forms the basic 
principle underlying all true self-development and is 
the initial step in the path of all real progres- 

sion, the carriage that, guided and directed by the higher 
self, carries us safely to the goal of our destiny. This 
divine consciousness constitutes the only foundation stable and 
permanent upon which to build the structure of a true life on 
which, let the rains descend, and the floods come and the winds 
beat upon it, it endures and outlasts them all, for it is founded 
not on metaphysical notions and abstract ideas, but on the im- 
movable and abiding rock-fact of divine existence. Further- 
more, the consciousness of the divine within us it is that safe- 
guards and makes human nature strong and able to resist 
temptations, under whatever form or guise they may assail. 
Beauty, wealth, power, fame, glory, positions of eminence, 
society with its allurements and seductions, so fatal and disas- 
trous to many, these prevail not, and have no power or influence 
over the soul in which the divine consciousness, like the day star 
on high, bright and fair and beautiful, has begun to dawn and 
rise, instilling into it powers undreamed of, and developing 
latent and dormant senses and faculties for the apprehension 
and perception of higher and grander views of truths, existing 
and awaiting discovery and revelation in the realm of nature and 
the world of moral and spiritual science. It is the true elixir of 
life, the summum bonum of the philosophy, the magnum opus of 
the aichemist, the akasa of the Eastern occultist, the Holy Ghost 
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or Spirit of the Christian and Israelite; and he who acquires and 
enjoys it, in him abideth and dwelleth the Divine Shekina, the 
light and life of the world, the purifier of human nature and the 
enlightener of all mankind. 

The discovery and realization within himself of this great 
fact was the beginning of a new phase in the life of Savonarola, 
whose chief object now was the unshipment and unloading of a 
great deal of useless and cumbersome learning and erroneous 
philosophy. He henceforth became a student of his inner nature, 
indulging in deep and protracted periods of meditation and of 
self-analysis that proved greatly beneficial to the development 
of spiritual faculties of perception and comprehension that now 
began gradually and imperceptibly to manifest themselves in 
modes of clearer thinking and reasoning. As he advanced on 
his pilgrimage to the shrine of the higher life it was with 
passions and emotions disciplined and chastened by high thought 
and lofty aspiration. 

His pathway was not covered with the debris of a wasted 
and dissipated career, nor was it studded with blighted hopes 
and disappointments; therefore, his advancement and ascension 
in the divine life and its various stages was marked with experi- 
ences of its reality, the beatitude and joy of which in their full- 
ness and amplitude can only be appreciated but not described 
or expressed by those who are wending their way on the same 
path. 

In process of time the faculty of clear vision dawned within 
Savonarola, enabling him to discern the nature, the constitution 
and distinctive properties of things and objects and to read the 
thoughts of men. His powers of intellection and perception 
became entranced, his strength of will and purpose more pro- 
nounced, and his power of self-control and restraint more con- 
firmed and accompanied with a calm serenity of mind, a gentle- 
ness of disposition and a thoughtful consideration of others that 
won for him the enduring affection of the inmates, students as 
also the respect and esteem of his superiors of the convent, 
who in their moments of mental and spiritual trials and confliets 
invariably wended their way to Savonarola’s cell and there 
found that sympathy and received that counsel and help that 
brought peace and comfort to their troubled hearts and minds. 

Ofttimes in the cool of the evening they would gather round 
him when meditating under a shady tree in the convent garden 
and entreat him to discourse to them or tell them something of 
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the higher life; and after listening with intense delight they 
would retire to their lonely cells feeling themselves better, 
stronger and wiser men. Most remarkable of all, however, was 
the unfoldment within him of a strange magnetic attractive 
power and influence, felt and experienced by all who knew him, 
and which is invariably the characteristic of a great soul and a 
lofty genius. It was an expression of the divine life similar to, 
though not equaling, that of the great prophet of Nazareth, who 
once exclaimed: ‘‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.’’ 

Thus the years rolled by; the studies of Savonarola being 
concentrated more and more upon the development of his inneg 
or subjective life. As his lower nature, under the daily action 
and influence of the Higher Self, became more amenable to its 
dictates, in the same proportion and degree it became purified 
and resulted in a higher ascension into loftier realms of life and 
thought, the noumenal world of cause, and the study of the action 
and operation of unseen, yet real and potent forces that are 
contributing to the silent evolution of humanity in its progress 
towards the goal of its destiny. This high knowledge and science 
could only be obtained at certain states of spiritual exaltation 
extending over several days passed in the solitude and absolute 
quiet of his cell. It was altogether a new world of thought and 
experience, expressed in symbols the meaning of which and their 
interpretation and equivalent in human language was at first a 
work of great difficulty and mental perplexity. There is no 
royal and facile way to this high learning except that of the 
continuous application and exercise of the mental faculties, un- 
disturbed and uninterrupted by the distraction of external sur- 
roundings. This extraordinary phase in Savonarola’s interior 
development, giving him the ability of discerning and foretelling 
future events, it was that endowed him with a commanding in- 
fluence over the popular mind in the execution and accomplish- 
ment of his future mission, and caused him to be regarded by his 
adherents and followers as a prophet and inspired seer. Like 
all great souls and true students, as he advanced in the knowl- 
edge of the higher life, his gentleness of character, his amiability 
of disposition and lovable nature became more conspicuous and 
observable by every one who knew him. Yet in the defending 
' of the innocent, the injured and oppressed, no one was stronger 
than he in his fiery denunciation of injustice, no one more in- 
trepid and fearless in censure and condemnation of the wrong- 
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doer. In him the friendless found a friend, the poor and suffer- 
ing, the sad and sorrowing, the erring and the sinning, one who 
sympathized, consoled and relieved them in the hour of their 
distress and necessity. 

There was, however, yet another course of training Savon- 
arola had to undergo ere he could become qualified to enter into 
the arena of public iife, and as an important element in a suc- 
cessful career. The trend of his nature, accentuated and con- 
firmed by disgust at the low moral state of the times, both in 
the church and society, was towards a contemplative life, remote 
from the din and conflict of factions and the contaminating in- 
fluence of courts crowded and thronged with parasitical and 
fawning partisans. This, however, was not to be. What he 
would have gained as an individual, the world of humanity would 
have lost. 

To retire from the world and leave it to take care of itself 
and run its downward course is not the dictate of a true phil- 
osophy, but rather an allotrophic form of selfishness, covered 
with the veneer of a flimsy sanctity or arrayed in the habiliments 
of a meretricious piety and bedecked with the tinsel of a 
spurious religion. To become true men and women, to attain 
that expansion of heart and mind which constitutes moral hero- 
ism and nobility of character, qualities not gained by retreating 
into a lonely hermitage or immurement in the silent recesses of a 
desert wilderness. The propagation of truth and dispulsion of 
error need the stout heart, the fearless mind, the bold front, 
to wage a successful war and crusade against those forces of 
evil, wrong and oppression that, rampant and active, afflict 
humanity on all sides. To become a leader, a guide and director 
of souls in the true and right path of spiritual progress, demands 
not only mental enlightenment but intrepidity of spirit, which, 
in presence of overwhelming opponents, dares to attack and 
never fears or dreams of defeat. This, however, implies a long 
and previous training for the unfolament and development of 
those martial forees, the exercise of which in the combat and 
struggle of life is necessary either for attack or defence, as also 
the power of adaptation to the circumstances under which they 
have to be waged and carried on, and this was the training in 
that Savonarola was lacking. 


His Etrrst Entry Into Pustuic LIre. 


In the year 1481 and the twenty-ninth year of his birth, 
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Savonarola was chosen and ordained by his superiors and sent 
forth to give lectures and sermons in their dominical churches 
that were situated in different villages and towns of northern 
Italy. Their object was twofold. They had recognized in Savon- 
arola the existence of all those mental and spiritual gifts of 
oratorical eloquence which doubtless would refiect honor upon 
their order and increase its prestige in the ecclesiastical world, 
and who so able and qualified as he to accomplish this object? 
The other was the revival of a truer and higher religious life 
than what prevailed at that period, and who so adapted for this 
important work as Savonarola? 

And thus it came to pass that, leaving the tranquillity and 
quietude of convent life, he was sent forth into the world to ac- 
quire that practical knowledge and experience of the world to 
which he was comparatively a stranger. <A great, difficult and 
almosi insuperable task lay before him, one which would have 
daunted and cowed a mind and nature less gifted and endowed 
than his. 

It needs only a superficial glance into the history of the re- 
ligious and spiritual condition of the age in which he lived in 
order to form a just estimate of the impediments and obstacles 
he had to encounter in the execution and performance ot his new 
duties. It is a dark and terribly gloomy period in the history 
of Italy, marked and distinguished by internecine dissensions 
between petty states and rival republics. Italy was then a hot- 
bed of conspiracies, sedition and revolution fomented and engi- 
neered by crafty, cunning, rapacious and unprincipled popes, 
ecclesiastics, nobles and kinglets, all engaged in plotting, schem- 
ing and counterplotting against each other; whilst secret assassi- 
nation, poisoning, murder and barbarous outrage were the means 
resorted to in order to accomplish their designs and purposes. 

The church was a mausoleum of moral rottenness and cor- 
ruption. Spiritual life had become extinct and superstition and 
ignorance were universally prevalent and rampant.’ Popes were 
the fathers of illegitimate offspring. The publie and private 
lives of cardinals and bishops of the church were shameless. 
Simony and the dissipation of episcopal revenues in vice and 
dissipation were common. The administration of justice in 
ecclesiastical! courts was a farce. There was no atrocious crime 
and deed of villainy but what could be condoned, and the perpe- 





‘Students of this period of Italian life will find widely differing opinions concern- 
ing it. ' 
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trator escape condign punishment by a bribe or monetary pay- 
ment. Notorious criminals sought and found refuge in the 
palaces of cardinals and dignitaries of the church by whom they 
had been engaged for the committal of crime, whilst those who 
had neither friends nor money were generally hung at once on 
gallows without any preliminary trial. During the pontificate 
of Sixtus IV. atrocious crimes could be compounded for by 
money, and it was his greatest delight to witness scenes of blood- 
shed, so much that duellists were frequently summoned to settle 
their disputes beneath the windows of the Vatican palace, and 
received from his hands a benediction as the signal to begin 
their encounters. In the diary of Stephanus Infessura, we find 
a record of the terrible and shocking state of things and public 
affairs existing at that time in Rome and throughout the whole 
of Italy as manifested by the following incident. 

An innkeeper had murdered his two daughters and a groom 
under circumstances of the most barbarous cruelty. He was 
apprehended and imprisoned in the dungeons of the castle of 
St. Angelo. Eight hundred ducats opened the doors of his 
prison and set him free,—for, said the vice-chancellor as he 
pocketed the golden pieces, ‘‘God willeth not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he should pay and live.’’ In the rural 
districts things were much the same. Immorality, drinking and 
gambling were widely prevalent. 

The church feasts and festivals usually ended with scenic 
shows or mystery plays, as they were termed, in which God, 
Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary and Satan were personated, and 
after discussing on some theological topic or subject, in which 
Satan commonly got worsted and beaten in argument, the 
comedy ended with the Virgin and his satanic majesty dancing 
a hornpipe, to the great amusement and delight of the beholders, 
who manifested their appreciation in the ribald shouts, ‘‘ Viva, 
Mary!’’ ‘‘Hurrah, Mary!’’ ‘‘Benefatto, Beelzebub!’’ or, as a 
Scotchman would say, ‘‘ Weel done, Auld Reekie!’’ This is no 
fancy sketch, no fictitious imaginary description of things occur- 
ring in Savonarola’s days. The clergy were mostly ignorant 
and unlearned, and more intent on shearing than feeding their 
flocks, and altogether devoid of knowledge of the great laws of 
spiritual life and development. 

Such was the state of things existent in the various towns 
and cities in the diocese he was sent to visit. His clairvoyant 
eye quickly discerned the terrible karma hovering like a dark 
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pall or shadow over the whole of Italy, due to the accumulation of 
long years of evil and wrongdoing, the consequences and results 
of which he could not prevent. He did what he could to awaken 
and rouse the people who flocked to hear him out of the lethargic 
spiritual condition in which they were living, ignorant and un- 
suspecting of approaching calamity and disasters. Ignoring the 
scholastic methods of instruction at that time in vogue, that 
tended neither to instruct nor edify, but speaking the same com- 
mon dialect, he endeavored to reach their hearts and conscience 
and make known the existence and reality of a higher and 
diviner life than that they were.spending in sensual indulgence 
and physical enjoyment, and 
‘‘Like as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies, 

So he tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Spoke of a higher life and led the way.’’ 

As a specimen of the character of his discourses on various 
subjects, the following abstract may be of interest even at the 
present day: 

‘‘He who prays to the Divine ought to address Him as if 
He was present, for He is everywhere, in every place, in every 
man, and especially in the souls of the pure and upright. Seek 
Him not, therefore, on the earth or in heaven or elsewhere. Seek 
Him in your own hearts as did the prophet who said: ‘1 will hear 
what the Divine will speak.’ In prayer a man may attend to 
the words he uses, or to the sense and meaning of them, which 
is rather study than prayer, and lastly his whole thoughts may 
be- directed to the Divine, and this alone is true prayer. The 
mind must be elevated above self and totally absorbed in medi- 
tation and thought of God, and then a man attains almost to a 
foreshadow of the higher life and a foretaste of its enjoyment 
and happiness. ‘To this state of elevation the ignorant may 
arrive as easily as the learned. Words are, in fact, not indis- 
pensable to enact of prayer. In moments of deep and prolonged 
meditation and rapt attention they become an impediment and 
ought to yield to that which is wholly mental. Thus it will be 
seen how great a mistake those fall into who prescribe a fixed 
number of prayers to be repeated. The Divine does not de- 
light in a multitude of words, but in a fervent spirit and a 
grateful, loving heart.’’ 

It must, however, be admitted, that his ministrations and 
efforts to inculcate a knowledge of the divine life within the soul 
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of man were not a success, but rather a failure. His stay in 
the various places was too brief and casual to produce any strik- 
ing and permanent reformation in public or private life, and 
therefore in the crowds who heard him he was as a voice crying 
in the wilderness (vox et nihil proeterea), and his utterances, 
their meaning and import, neither understood nor compre- 
hended. 

Downeast, yet not despairing, disappointed, but not cowed 
and confounded by his ill-suecess, Savonarola went back to 
eonvent life to ponder over and gather lessons from his first ex- 
perience and contact with the world as it then was and as he 
had seen it. His failure did not excite the surprise of his 
superiors, who were fully cognizant of and understood the great 
difficulties he had had to encounter. He had been on a forlorn ex- 
pedition and had discharged faithfully and well his duty and 
done his best to carry out their wishes and realize their design, 
and therefore they continued to extend to him their confidence 
and show respectful admiration of his character and abilities, 
which especially shone out and displayed themselves in the 
synodal meetings and gatherings that were occasionally held in 
the district, and which consisted of delegates appointed by the 
various convents for the purpose of discussing and transacting 
clerical business and affairs. Often puzzled over the solution of 
some knotty subject of debate, the members would invariably 
turn at last to Savonarola for help to extricate them from the 
muddle and maze in which they were floundering and entangled. 
With words few, pithy and forcible, and ideas lucidly and clearly 
expressed, he would soon straighten out the matter and lead 
them to a right decision as to the best course and policy to be 
pursued, and which always proved the correct and proper one. 
Thus his influence and reputation spread abroad throughout the 
diocese and amongst the F rate or brothers of the order, winning 
for him admiration without exciting envy and jealousy. So tle 
years passed along, and Savonarola, feeling a presentiment 
within himself of some great change in his life’s career, returned 
to the solitude of his humble cell, and by longer vigils of fastings 
and more protracted periods of continuous meditation and deep 
self-introspection sought a higher development and a loftier 
ascension in the divine life. 


His HicHer StupDIEs AND SUMMONS TO F'LORENCE. 


Savonarola’s experience of the outside world proved of 
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great benefit to him and taught him that in the world a man needs 
wisdom as well as knowledge and learning, which latter is of 
very little utility unless rightly applied and wisely used in the 
affairs and conduct of daily life. It is a great mistake to im- 
agine that the mere acquisition of them is the chief essential in 
the development of the higher and spiritual life. It is wisdom, 
or the right use of knowledge, that conduces to the generation of 
a true life and makes it a success. Knowledge gathers and 
stores, wisdom creates, moulds and fashions. Knowledge is the 
oil and the colors, wisdom the artist that designs and paints, 
and as. one has forcibly expressed it, who knew well the dif- 
ference between them, 
‘*Wisdom and knowledge far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge 

The mere material with which Wisdom builds 

And which till squared and fitted to its place 

Doth but encumber whom it seemeth to adorn. 

Knowledge dwells in heads replete with thoughts 

Of other men. Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge is proud, it knows so much, 

Wisdom is humble that it knows no more.’’ 

It was this higher wisdom, the reflection of the Divine life 
in man, that Savonarola set himself to acquire, of which it has 
been said, ‘‘ Happy is the man that findeth it, and thereby getteth 
understanding, for the merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver and the gain thereof than fine gold. It is 
more precious than rubies, and all the things that can be desired 
are not to be compared with it. Length of days is in its right 
hand, and in its left hand, riches and honor. Its ways are ways 
of pleasantness and all its paths are peace. It is a tree of life 
to them that lay hold of it, and happy is every one that re- 
taineth it.’’ 

The great problem with Savonarola was, how to acquire 
it, a problem which everyone, sooner or later, has to solve and 
answer. After much study and reflection he discovered and 
found it by perceiving that it comes to a man only through his 
Higher Self working in him to will and to do according to its 
dictates, a faithful and unswerving obedience to which is a sure 
sign of its acquisition and the beginning of the divine life within 
him. Without it, he is weak and impotent, with it he becomes 
strong and successful in the achievement of life’s purpose. It 
is the great secret occult power which in its manifestations has 
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subdued kingdoms, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, and converted 
weakness into strength. The weak in will and irresolute in 
purpose it makes firm, steadfast and reliable. Operating in 
human nature and individuals, it causes the millionaire to glory 
not in the hoarding up of his wealth, but in dispensing of it to 
the benefit of mankind. It impels the philanthropist, in a spirit 
of unselfishness and benevolent compassion, to go like Howard 
into prisons and dungeons reeking with filth and resonant with 
cries and groans of pain and agony, to assuage the sorrows and 
sufferings and mitigate the wretched condition of unhappy cap- 
tives. Endowed with it, the patriot and statesman descended 
into the arena of politics and guided a nation into the path of 
true progress. It nerved the arm of a Washington, in the re- 
covery of his country’s liberty and the defence of its rights and 
freedom. In the creations of genius, and the elaboration of 
works of art, it is the inspirer of poets, artists and philosophers. 
The weak it girds with strength and clothes them with fortitude. 
It renders the martyr impervious to pain and torture, and 
enables him to endure, undismayed, the ordeal of the fiery stake, 
—and thus in all ages and in all lands wherever humanity has 
lived and loved and suffered it has been present with it, guiding 
it in its ascent from the animal to the human and from the 
human to its union and blending with the divine. 

This at last was attained by Savonarola, and attended not 
only with increased inner illumination, but with the influx of a 
spiritual power and force of character that qualified and fitted 
him for the mission he was destined to undertake. The summons 
to it came at last. 

An order from the general of the Dominican Brotherhood 
at Rome was received by the prior commanding him to send 
Savonarola at once to Florence. As the news spread through- 
out the corridors and courts of the convent at Bologna, it ex- 
cited the most profound regret and sorrow amongst the inmates, 
from the prior downwards to the Frate, students and menials 
of the establishment, causing them to mourn sincerely the ap- 
proaching loss and departure of Savonarola from their midst. 
He was so wise in counsel, had been so sympathetic in the hour 
of physical suffering, so helpful in their studies. It was with 
saddened hearts that on the evening before his leaving Bologna 
they gathered round him in the convent garden for the last time 
and listened to his farewell discourse on the subject they never 
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_ wearied of, the true and higher life, and then retired to their 
cells that night with hearts agitated and troubled at the great 
loss they were about to endure. 

Early on the following morning, he bade them goodbye. 
Many a lip quivered, many a hand trembled and eyes that had 
long ago ceased to weep were suffused with tears. Headed by 
their revered and aged prior, they marched with Savonarola to 
the entrance gate of the convent, and as they watched his re- 
treating form, chanted a Nunc dimittis (now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace), and as the tones of their last expressed 
wish, Deus vobiscum (God ‘be with you) echoed down the 
narrow street and reached his ears, Savonarola turning waved 
a last farewell and breathed a last adieu, and then—on to 
Florence. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SPIRIT-LEASH. 
By Mavupe Ratston. 


Our fleshly garb has threads of God’s pure fire, 
To ravel from the tangle spun by Fate, 
And weave into a Spirit-Leash, to bate 

The blooded hounds of passion and desire, 

From tracking haunted man through trails of mire 
Away from ancient tryste, beyond that Gate 
Of Gold, which bars from prey, the dogs of hate— 

Of hate and lust that tread the birth-wheel’s tire 

Of cruel deaths, false loves and burning pain, 
And blind man as to what is right or best, 

Till torture wrecks or perfect makes the soul— 
Clear-eyed—to start upon the Holy Quest 

Of Grail, with bridled pack washed clean of stain 
At heel, to answer to the Master’s hest. 


DAILY MEDITATION. 


The same being a contract agreed on by the personality, for the re-building of 
all bodies and forms necessary to the more perfect reflections and expressions of the 
only reality—Consciousness—to which are added a plan and some _ specifications 
therefor, and submitted. 


By A. ASAkTI. 


This article was given me by Mr. Asakti who submits it to the readers of ‘‘The 
Word.” It was prepared at the request of a friend who followed the suggestions for 
a time, with what results I do not know. By consent, I have changed the wording 
here and there which in no way alters the meaning of the original. No responsibility 
is taken for the article. The readers of ““‘The Word’’ are advised to use their best 
judgment in following all or any of the suggestions offered by ‘Daily Meditation’’ 
or any article printed in “‘The Word.’’—Ed. 


PLAN: 


O live so that I will know, and do, all my duty in the 
Great Universe, of which I am a part. To do this, I 
shall work according to the following: 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


On awaking in the morning, my first thought will be that I 
am conscious; that this ecouscious I is the most real of all facts 
which, or of which, I know; that it is because I am conscious of 
I, that I can know; that the conscious I is apparently surrounded 
by illusions, delusions and constantly changing bodies and 
forms; that this conscious I is the path or opening of all and 
through all bodies, forms or states to infinite unchanging Con- 
sciousness which is one, and of which this conscious I is just 
an aspect or reflection. I will aspire to infinite unchanging Con- 
sciousness that I may be conscious of its presence throughout 
the entire day, so that my thoughts and actions will be right. 


THe Work. 


Waste no time—get up. 





Put the body through some form of physical exercise. 
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Have the body take quick sponge bath or a plunge in cold 
* water. 





Make the body dry itself quickly and thoroughly. 





Have the body put on some clean garment. 





Approach room or closet used, if possible, only for medita- 
tion. 





Enter the room or closet (or some spot selected for that 
purpose) with the thought of being in the presence of the Higher 
or Divine Self. 





Stand, take a seat or other position which is agreeable to 
the mind and comfortable to the body, but such as will compel 
the body to remain positive. Under no circumstances permit 
the body to become negative. 





Keep the mouth closed and breathe slowly, deeply and regu- 
larly, a few times. 





Close the eyes. 





Feel that the breath penetrates every part of the body and 
surrounds the body with an atmosphere. 





Think ealmly and positively of the feet. 





Try to feel the blood and nerve fluid active in the feet. 





Do not lose the train of thought by allowing the mind to 
wander from the subject, but in thought work upward from the 
feet through the entire body, carrying the power to the head. 





Make some such mental appeal to Consciousness, as: 

Consciousness! I thank thee for thy presence with me, thy 
conscious reflection, in this thy body, the past night; I ardently 
desire and aspire to sense and know thee, Oh Consciousness, 
through all bodies, or forms, or states, which I may come in con- 
tact with or pass through this day and for all time. Oh Con- 
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sciousness! I seek with all will and effort to do that by which ] 
shall know thee as thou art and ultimately to become entirely 
at one with thee. 





Oh Consciousness! I thank thee for thy presence the past 
night with my friends, relatives, all people and all things. I 
earnestly desire that all shall by thy presence learn to know thee 
better and love thee more so that we shall all desire and aspire 
and consciously will to become entirely at one with thee, Oh 
Consciousness ! 





The mind should now be illuminated and the body harmon- 
ious in every part. 





Select a subject. Formulate a question concerning it. 





Hold it calmly and consciously in the mind. 





Answer the question—do not hesitate. 





Think of the conscious ‘‘I am’’ as the path or opening up to 
Consciousness. 





Leave the room or closet. 





Make the body dress itself. 





Keep the mind on what is being done. 





Do such little duties as are at hand. 





Take breakfast. 





Think of the food which is about to be eaten; what it is and 
what it stands for. Then, without attracting attention, silently 
offer it to the Master, Consciousness within, in words conveying 
the following meaning : Master accept, I beseech thee, this food, 


to thy service, in this, thy body. I ask this in thy holy name: 
Consciousness! ! 





Leave table when breakfast is finished. 
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If anything is to be done before leaving home for business, 
do it intelligently. 





On way to business, think of question asked in meditation. 





While in train, read paper intelligently to be informed 0: 
current matters. 

Read no accounts of murders, scandals or the like—do not 
fill the mind with such matters. 





On way to office, plan business for the day. 





Arriving at office, see that everything is orderly. 





See that desk is clean and tidy. 





Read mail, attend to business on'y during Lus ress hours. 





If there are no business callers answer business letters and 
attend to unfinished business. 





Write carefully and mean what you say. 





Do not entertain friends while visitors on business are wait- 
ing—business first. 





If there is a lull in business hours, think of devices for 
getting business—honestly. 





Have regular hour for lunch. 





Kat such food as you know will keep the body in health— 
disregard sentiment in this. 





Offer food—before eating—to the Master, Consciousness 
within, as at breakfast. 





Do not think of business during lunch hour. 





If errands do not fill the hour walk it out and return to of- 
fice punctually. 
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Do not mix religion, philosophical or other work with 
business. ) 





Do business—right. 





At odd moments in afternoon try to devise some new instru- 


ment or machine or new application of such, to benefit the pro- 
fession or business. 


Quit work at regular hour, as per custom. 





Forget all about business. 





Answer letters to friends—no business letters. 





Leave desk as you wish to find it in morning. 





Sit down and rest five minutes. 





Keep appointments punctually and give strict attention to 
what you do. 





Kat dinner, observing rules as at breakfast and lunch. 





The following should be observed before each meal: do not 
eat while any emotions, such as anger, hatred or fear control 
the mind. Be calm and cheerful while eating. 





On leaving train and on way, notice everything about 
you and try to understand what each thing tells you. Arriv- 


ing at home, greet family and friends cheerfully no matter what 
their attitude may be. 





Should any complaints be made, listen patiently and with 
attention, then dispose of the matter justly and impartially. 





Do not ‘‘take sides.’’ 





Let it be understood that you will be just with all. 





Set a definite time to retire each night and observe rule. 
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Set a time to be with family and a time for study, and keep it. 





Read little, think more and write out what you think. 





Do not let the mind wander; keep it on the subject under 
consideration. 





Retire to room. 





Let the body undress itself. 





If very warm, make the body take a cold spray or immerse 
itself in cold water. 





Be quick about it. Make body dry itself quickly. Have it 
put on some light garment. 





Keep a little diary, wherein record briefly important hap- 
penings of day. 





Read one or two sentences from some good book. 





Enter room or closet with the thought of being in the pres- 
ence of the Higher Divine Self. 





Remain inecloset fifteen or more minutes and divide time in 
the following exercises. 





Review briefly every thought and action of the day and 
judge each impartially. Approve such as are right and com- 
mand the personality never again to do those that are wrong. 





Breathe deeply and regularly a few times. 





Go through the body as in the morning. 





A pleasant feeling should now pervade the body. 





Do not fall asleep. 





Think of the I. . 
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Ask the question: ‘‘ Who am [?’’ 





Try to broaden the ‘‘I’’ into Consciousness. 





Desire to be conscious of Consciousness during sleep. 





Leave closet. 





Stand at the edge of bed and impress—by intense thought— 
on the astral form body and brain that the body must arise at 
a certain hour in the morning. 





Get into bed—lie on side which is most comfortable. 





Command the body not to allow itself to be disturbed dur- 
ing the night by any antagonistic influence. 





Tell the body to go to sleep. 





Try not to lose Consciousness after the body is asleep. 





Be peaceful, calm, and confident, and try to remember. 





For here, as always, it coutinues true, that the deepest force 
is the stillest; that, as in the Fable, the mild shining of the sun 
shall silently accomplish what the fierce blustering of the tempest 
has in vain essayed. Above all, it is ever to be kept in mind, that 
not by material, but by moral power, are men and their actions 
governed. How noiseless is thought! No rolling of drums, no 
tramp of squadrons, or immeasurable tumult of baggage-wagons, 
attend its movements: in what obscure and sequestered places 
may the head be meditating, which is one day to be crowned with 
more than imperial authority; for Kings and Emperors will be 
among its ministering servants; it will rule not over, but in, all 
heads, and with these its solitary combinations of ideas, as with 
magic formulas, bend the world to its will! The time may come, 
when Napoleon himself will be better known for his laws than for 
his battles; and the victory of Waterloo prove less momentous 
than the opening of the first Mechanics’ Institute. 

-——Carlyle, Voltaire. 











THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The correspondence between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry and the Human Body, and their Practical Ap- 
plication to Modern Problems. 


By Kwnut M. PaAvtt. 


THE UntiversaLt TEMPLE. 
(Continued from vol. V, page 236.) 


E ARRIVE at the sevenfold division of cosmic elements, 
/ including the forces and intelligent beings which 
make up the universe, by a reasoning similar to that 
relating to musical notes and scales. Numbers are 
the most abstract of the elements, causing formation into har- 
monious groups, and it matters little if those numbers apply to 
one or another vibratory state, of substance. The great law 
must hold true in all cases where harmonious interaction of the 
highest order is intended or prevails. This does not mean that 
in a certain year or at a certain date of existence the universe is 
nicely and exactly divided up according to perfect numerical 
laws; on the contrary, changes and disturbances and trials are 
going on constantly, but with the certain intent of ultimate per- 
fection. This way to perfection occurs in rhythmic waves, so 
that when one plane of existence has reached a phase of stability 
and maturity another plane is progressing to a similar state. 

Therefore, in stating that the seven planes of matter have a 
certain correspondence to a group of musical notes, or to the 
sevenfold division of the colors of the spectrum, it must be u 
derstood that a perfect correspondence does not exist at a cer- 
tain instant of cosmic history, but that this is the general plan, 
according to which all the elements of creation balance them- 
selves. It is in this light that the doctrine of correspondence 
holds true. 

This general plan of cosmic division is a very simple one. 
We will draw an analogy between this division and that of the 
notes in the D key-group, and for this purpose must turn to 
Figure 21. 

Any two polarized ferces (F and B) will meet in a common 
neutral centre (D), and each of the two poles will be further sub- 
polarized into two more, thus creating the seven vibratory states 
in a true and natural way. Choosing an example from the 
science of physics, we can understand this process instantly by 
studying Figure 31. 
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Many similar examples may be found. The plan of division 


is like a tree with its branches and it is referred to as the Tree of 
Life. 
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Figure 21. 


The words positive and negative should always be taken in 
a relative sense, for they may refer to direction, or to quality, 
or to other properties of nature. In each case, the viewpoint 
must be stated to avoid a confusion of terms. 


The numerical law by which an octave of vibratory elements 


Figure 31. 


is reached in the simplest way may be called the law of musical 
fifths, and this law is manifested by a certain application of the 
triple key which is a multiplication and division by the number 3. 
| The number 1 does not change a quantity, the number 2 repre- 
sents merely a repetition of the same quantity in different steps 
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or octaves, but the number 3 is the first number which creates a 
sevenfold cycle. 

Table XXIIT. 

Law of Fifths. 


B 720 Top 
E 240 
A 8g0 
D 27—D_ 26°/, Center 
G 9 
C 3 
KF 1 Root 


In this chain all the seven notes are produced by a multi- 


- plication of 3 upward from F 1 and a division by 3 downward 


from B 720 until they meet in D, the center. Each two adjacent 
notes are called Fifths in music. We will recognize the number 
of the notes from previous chapters. If the Table XXIII. is 
compared with Figure 21 we see the beautiful analogy, as the 
three notes, F, C and G, in both cases are the major branch, and 
B, E and A the minor branch of the érze in Figure 21, as well 
as of the chain in Table XXIII. There is no possibility for illu- 
sion or doubt in this law. We find also in the Table that twin 
notes stand symmetrical to D, but in a different way from the 
ordinary scale. 

Now in creating cosmic substances nature works after this 
plan of vibratory subdivision because it gives the highest result 
by the simplest means. Whether or not it succeeds is another 
matter. In the arrangement of the particles of matter this gen- 
eral plan is followed; but the actual state of vibration of a cer- 
tain hierarchy or plane of substance may be another octave of 
the given numbers without deviating from the law of harmony. 
Intelligent nature chooses the three fundamental notes or vibra- 
tions, F', D and B, as the chief principle of creation; taking the 
root, the center and the top of the chain of fifths and placing 
them as the governing triad among the seven, or, in another 
language, the three higher planes, where the purest principles of 
creation, preservation and transformation (A, U and M) are 
contained. The four other notes or vibratory states then con- 
stitute the four lower planes of matter. Although F is low 
in the chain of fifths it is high in the sense of pure and unmixed 
principle (that of inertia or negative state), so a certain high 
octave of its number (1) represents a higher state of develop- 
ment than its neighbors C and G. This explains nature’s appa- 
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rent injustice in placing the low root as one of the governing 
elements. There is in the universe no up and down, but rather 
an in and out. 


1B Absolute Brahma A 














— , Spirit or 
2D Divine Vishnu U a oe 
3 F Spiritual Shiva M 

4E Mental 





Soul or Life. 
5 A Higher astral 








6G Lower astral 





Body or Substance. 
7 C_ Physical 








In Figure 32 the chain of seven planes is given as planned 
by the governing forces of the universe. Contrary to the usual 
custom, the number of planes is counted from the highest down- 
ward. This method will be followed throughout this work, so 
that there shall be no mistake when referring to fhe number of 
a certain plane of matter. The names of the planes vary with 
different schools. Those given here are chosen as being ex- 
pressive, but other names may be just as good. If confusion 
between names exists, reference to the number of the plane will 
settle all differences. 

The correspondence between the planes of matter and the 
musical notes is true only in reference to the general plan of 
working. The real keynotes of the seven planes depend on the 
momentary state of matter on a certain plane, for the develop- 
ment of the lower planes is dragged behind the higher planes, 
and the existing keynote is therefore not the one which gives the 
highest harmony. Sin, misery and disharmony on the lower 
planes change the intended keynote entirely. 

It must further be observed that, except in a primitive sense, 
no plans nor object in nature corresponds to a single note. The 
real correspondence lies in chords of triple or higher nature. 
But it is practical to begin with single notes as corresponding 
to elements and afterward extend the idea to chords. 

The three higher planes are synonymous with the Holy 
Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva (AUM), but even these 
terms can be taken in a higher or lower sense, as has been done 
by different authors. For the present, let us regard them 
as general principles and await a closer definition in the future. 
There is an Aum on each plane, in each being, in each atom, 
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and all these lesser Aums constitute the great creative Word, or 
Logos. 

The important result of our reasoning, however, is that 
the second plane (not the first) is the great governing plane in 
cosmic work. This is the plane of Christ, the Son, or the off- 
spring of the first, or father plane, and the third, or mother 
plane. In the sense of balance and government, the second 
plane is higher than the first; it is more perfect as partaking of 
both qualities of the father and mother planes, although these 
two, in the sense of parentship, have a higher function: it de- 
pends on the point of observation. In the second plane, the 
action of Christ is concentrated, from there its influence radiates 
to the four lower planes sustained by the constant support of 
the first and third plane. 

Of the four lower planes, the first two go together and so 
also do the other two. The astral plane (5 and 6) is so polarized 
that the higher astral, or psychic, goes with the soul upward, 
and the lower astral, or formative plane, goes with the body 
downward, then all seven form the great triple division of 
spirit, soul and body, or consciousness, life and substance. This 
analogy is based on the fact that the sevenfold division from 
above runs like three, two and two. 

Each of the seven planes is subdivided into seven others, 
making a total of forty-nine planes, whereby each keynote of the 
great planes is a governing note in the new sevenfold subdivi- 
sion. In this, and in no other way, can the science of keynotes be 
built up, although the practical side differs from theoretical de- 
duction. The process of formation of each plane and sub-plane 
may be summed up in the following way: 


TABLE XXIV. 
FORMATION OF PLANES. 
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CHOICK EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
Lerrrrs oF a Mepraevat Mystic. 
By a FELLow oF THE Rosicructan Society. 
II. 
On THE HicHer LIFE. 
(Continued from Vol. V., page 221.) 


N ORDER to attain unto the higher life and its enjoyments, 
| the ultimate aim and object of all earnest theosophists, it 
is essential first of all, that the student should observe and 
practice a few general rules relating to interior develop- 
ment which will enable him to acquire ascendency over his lower 
nature and thus march with more rapid step on the path of light 
and supreme felicity. It should always be remembered that to 
achieve success and reach the lofty goal of the higher life in- 
volves self-renunciation as well as self-restraint. The old trite 
adage ‘‘ Nulla crux, nulla corona’’ (no cross, no crown), is true, 
in that the enjoyment of the one includes the endurance of the 
other. 

At the very outset and beginning of the ascent in the Divine 
Light, it is most incumbent to cultivate and maintain an habitual 
calm and tranquillity of heart and mind amidst the jarring in- 
cidents and distracting influences of the outward and worldly 
hfe, so that we may be better able to control our feelings and 
emotions, which, if not curbed and restrained, are apt to break 
out in sudden gusts of passion as ruinous and disastrous in their 
effects as the raging tornado whose path is strewed and littered 
with the wreckage of many a noble edifice, the prostration of 
many a goodly tree, the destruction of many a fair and beautiful 
flower. Therefore, in your actions, see to it that the heart and not 
the senses is your governor and director, for when the senses 
hold the sway we are sure to become estranged and diverted from 
the right course and meet with rocks and shoals from which 
there is no escape. Be ever on your guard, that sensuous pleas- 
ures and delights may not captivate and cause you to think and 
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imagine that all is gold that glitters. The cultivation of meek- 
ness and gentleness of character, the foregoing and renounce- 
ment of self-gratification, the considering of the happiness and 
welfare of others, these will enable you not only to climb, but to 
fly swiftly aloft to the heights of perfect union with the Divine. 
When the lower nature delights in exterior objects and strains 
after their possession, then worry, unrest, disappointment and 
regret come in their train, followed by mental anguish and dark- 
ness. 

No greater happiness and enjoyment can accrue to a human 
soul, than the being united with and guided in all things by the 
Divine within us. When we succeed in detaching ourselves and 
breaking loose from the allurements and illusions of time and 
sense, the lower and higher natures become harmonized and 
union with the: Divine becomes a living fact and reality in our 
existence. Old things then pass away and all things become new. 
Preserving, cherishing and retaining this inward harmonious re- 
lation, then begins within us a new creation, the higher and 
diviner life that links us with angelic beings and makes us chil- 
dren of the Light by whose secret and unseen action the very 
elements of our physical bodies become purified and our mental 
and spiritual faculties ennobled and expanded by being directed 
towards and centered upon the Divine. Purity of thought, men- 
tal and spiritual culture and virtuous living make perfect and 
clarify human nature. 

He who becomes truly unified with the Divine is distin- 
guished by four characteristics, that are outward manifestations 
and evidences of the new life within. 1. In his demeanor and 
general deportment, he is thougiutful and considerate of others, 
and is alsoupright,so that the good he does flows from him as the 
water from its fount. 2. In times of trouble and severe trial and 
in circumstances of grief, sadness and suffering he abides calm 
and tranquil, for he looks not at things as they appear, but views 
and regards them as they are in themselves. 3. He allows no 
inordinate passion, no immoderate desire for worldly and sensu- 
ous objects to dominate him, knowing that the Divine is the one 
only true reality, the only source of permanent and lasting en- 
joyment. 4. He indulges not in, but avoids all disputations and 
argumentative contentions and controversies, respects the opin- 
ions of others and cherishes affection and good will towards 
everyone, even to those from whose wrongdoing he has to suffer 
oftimes very keenly. 
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He who disciplines the lower self constantly, keeping it re- 
strained and restricted within the bounds of the True, is soon 
able to direct it as he wishes and makes it execute correctly the 
duties and ordinary affairs of life. Many there be who delight 
in the sensuous and intellectual, few are the pure and earnest 
souls who joy in union with the Divine. He who dies to self, 
attains to the resurrection of the life eternal. 

When the divine light shines within us, then discover we 
and realize our weaknesses, and desery those things which re- 
tard our spiritual growth and prevent and hinder us from at- 
taining the higher life. Then learn we that love of self is the 
chief obstacle and barrier to our ascension on to a higher plane 
of life and thought. [Im order to gain the victory over self and 
become one with the Divine, we must free ourselves from the 
yoke and bondage of desire in all its diversified forms and mani- 
festations. He only who renounces self and kills out desire en- 
ters on the path leading to true life and perfection. Retreat and 
live always within the Higher Self, for only through it become 
we unified with the great eternal spirit whose conscious presence 
within us effects the palingenesis of the soul, and imparts to us 


the ‘‘open sesame’’ to the true and higher life, the life that 
knows no ending. 


IIT. 
On UNIoN WITH THE HIGHER SELF. 


The question is frequently asked: what is the Divine and 
where is it to be found? As the Divine is infinite in being, and 
beyond all power of thought and imagination, to conceive of it 
adequately is an impossibility, and therefore I can only reply to 
these questions in a manner unworthy of the Divine majesty. 
From the order that prevails in the natural world, as also from 
the consideration of secondary causes and the orderly course and 
sequence of things, philosophers conclude there must be a be- 
ginning, a first cause, a Divine Being, the lord and creator of the 
universe, who in his nature is everliving and eternal, unchanging 
and immaterial, a spirit whose essence is life and motion, and 
active intelligence that pervades all things and delights in all 
the works of his creation. ‘‘Behold,’’ say they, ‘‘the wonder- 
ful universe; think of the immensity of the heavens glittering 
with planets and starry galaxies and luminous nebulae; behold 
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the sun, by whose warm and vivifying rays the earth becomes 
decked with flowers and herbs and plants; dwell in thought upon 
the infinite variety of animal forms, of birds, fishes, beasts of 
the forests and of man and of living things; and when witness- 
ing all this grandeur and beauty we stand amazed and adoring, 
something within us whispers, a still small voice speaks: if the 
Divine be so loving and good towards his creatures, giving them 
life and breath and all things to enjoy, how lovable and adorable 
must he be in himself. If then we, along with all the hosts of 
heaven and earth, that hymn the Divine in whom they live and 
move and have their being, join in adoration of the providence 
that watches over and preserves us, and if the resonance of the 
world’s great love-song be felt vibrating within us, at that mo- 
ment, we find the Divine whom man searches after and desires to 
know. We experience an inward joy and happiness that cannot 
be expressed nor deseribed. 

I will now relate what I have never before revealed, and 
made known to any one, respecting this happiness which I have 
enjoyed without intermission for the past ten years. This ex- 
alted state of existence resulting from the union of the higher 
and jower nature, becomes so ecstatic when meditating on the 
Divine and infinite Wisdom, as displayed in the universe that I 
have felt as though holding converse with it, and learned and 
heard, as one has said, ‘‘what hath not entered into the heart of 
man to conceive of!’’ At times I ascend into a new world of life 
and light, in which there is no consciousness of the limitations of 
time and space, and bathe as in an ocean of wondrous and divine 
truth, and my heart pulsates and throbs with an excess of Joy 
and delight, so that placing my hand upon my breast, I exclaim: 
Oh, my soul! how great thy bliss and happiness! 

Once I heard the voice Divine speaking unto me, and I cried: 
Oh thou great almighty Being whose presence, like a perfume in 
the air, pervades with joy the soul that loves thee; how great is 
thy love which unites and binds us to thyself with a tie that can- 
not be severed or broken. Let me, however, observe that this 
great heart or soul joy is not the last or highest state to which it 
ean attain. It is only a beginning of a closer union, the foretaste 
and prelude of a higher life, the ecstacy of which becomes habit- 
ual and lasting and subjected no longer to the accidents and 
changes of time or human experience except when, in moments 
of forgetfulness. and inattention, we fail to recognize that the 
constant discharge or performance of our duty to others is the 
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chief essential to spiritual progress and development which, 
when neglected, entails a partial and temporal, though a very 
unhappy eclipse and obscuration of the divine life within us. 
Well do I remember, and never shall I forget, that once having 
refused to administer consolation and aid to a poor suffering 
brother who in his hour of distress and sorrow came to me for 
help, I refused and bade him go elsewhere, but as I turned away, 
I felt within my heart a numbness and hardness as if it had been 
changed into stone, and I was enveloped in a shroud of darkness. 
I recognized at once the cause and called back the sorrowing and 
suffering one, and as I ministered to his wants and necessities, 
the joy, the light, the love came back again that makes life divine 
and earthly existence worth the having and enduring. Thus I 
learned the meaning of the lesson: Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens and be kindly affectionate one to another, forbearing one an- 
other and thus fulfill the law of love, the law of the Higher Life. 





The poet, we imagine, can never have far to seek for a sub- 
ject: the elements of his art are in him, and around him on every 
hand; for him the Ideal world is not remote from the Actual, 
but under it and within it: nay, he is a poet, precisely because 
he can discern it there. Wherever there is a sky above him, and 
a world around him, the poet is in his place; for here too 1s man’s 
existence, with its infinite longings and small acquirings; its ever- 
thwarted, ever-renewed endeavors; its unspeakable aspirations, 
its fears and hopes that wander through Eternity; and all the 
mystery of brightness and of gloom that it was ever made of, in 
any age or climate, since man first began to live. Is there not 
the fifth act of a Tragedy in every death-bed, though it were a 
peasant’s, and a bed of heath? And are wooings and weddings 
obsolete, that there can be Comedy no longer? Or are men sud- 
denly grown wise, that Laughter must no longer shake his sides, 
but be cheated of his Farce? Man’s life and nature is as it was, 
and as it will ever be. But the poet must have an eye to read 
these things, and a heart to understand them; or they come and 
pass away before him in vain. He is a vates, a seer; a gift of 
vision has been given him. Has life no meanings for him, which 
another cannot equally decipher; then he is no poet, and Delphi 
itself will not make him one. 
| —Carlyle, Burns. 








EVOLUTION IN PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION. 


By S. S. Nev. 


science, philosophy and religion. According to this 

division, science will include all investigations into 

and speculations upon those phenomena of the sensible 
universe which may be known or investigated by means of 
the physical senses. Philosophy will be the understanding of the 
causes of the phenomena, the relations between these causes and 
the means of comprehending and dealing with religion. Religion 
will concern itself with the cause of all causes, the ultimate One 
Principle through all things. Here we should not consider Re- 
ligion to be any of the various religions. Religion is one, though 
there are many religions. In the same sense, there are many 
sciences and many philosophies. Sciences are but the means of 
attaining Science, philosophies are the systems of thought which 
aim at the true Philosophy, and religions should be the means of 
attaining to Religion, literally, the ‘‘binding-back’’ of the soul 
to its source. 

This division of science, philosophy and religion is analogous 
to the division of man into body, soul and spirit. Science is the 
knowledge of the body, or material nature; philosophy the love 
of soul-wisdom; religion the attaining of Truth. 

Let us now trace the development of these three branches of 
thought in any people or race. But let us keep in mind two 
facts: that which applies equally to the individual, even in 
the short space of a lifetime; second, that the stages of devel- 
opment which we may trace are not consecutive in the sense of 
one ending before the next begins, but rather that each has 
had its beginning long before the previous one had ended. 

In the history of civilization we begin at a period where all 
was dark. As the race emerged from darkness, it developed a 
religious system or priesthood. The state of society was one of 
continual warfare; man fought for the love of fighting. The 
object in life seemed to be the gratification of fierce desires. 


ET us divide human thought into three great classes: 
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Through this period the priesthood often exerts a beneficial 
influence over the people. By their ‘‘religion’’ they teach man 
and try to raise the thoughts of the mass above gross cruelty 
and animal passion. They appeal to the emotions; the emotions 
gradually gain the ascendency and are valued more than the pas- 
sions. 

As a result of this there is ushered in an age of chivalry, 
of poetry and art—an emotional age. Man’s so-called ‘‘finer 
feelings’’ are allowed a fuller play, and they blossom forth in 
works of literature, art, music. But most important of aii, man 
begins to wonder and to think for himself. Nature is the sub- 
ject of his wonder and he wonders about the natural phenomena 
which surrounds him. With the awakening of his mind comes a 
thirst for knowledge. He wishes to know all things. Long be- 
fore the age of art has passed, men appear who devote their 
lives to unraveling the mysteries of nature. 

This marks the next great epoch of civilization, the scientific 
age. Theories of the universe are formulated which are vague 
at first, but as investigation and research continue, a system is 
developed which results in a knowledge of physical things. This 
knowledge advances, nature is thought to be an open book and 
many of her pages are read understandingly, much of her phe- 
nomena are explained and her forces harnessed to the uses of 
Man. 

Coincident with the rise of the scientific spirit there comes 
the decline of the religious systems in vogue. With the increase 
of knowledge and discovery, man grows more self-confident. He 
formulates theories of the universe which require no interposi- 
tion of divine influence. He believes that all things are controlled 
according to certain laws. There is less need for the priests to 
act as mediator with God. Many of the people desert the 
churches and become materialists, owing to their understanding 
of the facts presented by scientists as opposed to the theology of 
the priests, or under whatever names they may be known in vari- 
ous ages. By ‘‘priests’’ we mean that class of teachers whose re- 
ligious instruction is based strictly on blind faith, but who may 
have built up a theology undemonstrable to the senses and op- 
posed to reason. Priests may cajole or threaten with divine dis- 
pleasure and eternal damnation, but those who know no God 
and fear no Heil have little respect for doubtful promises or im- 
potent thunderings. They who doubt, but have not the courage 
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to set aside theology or to stand alone, remain with the priests. 
Should this class prevail the nation returns to the dark age of 
ignorance and the civilization dies out. 

The priest has a great mission to perform while humanity 
is in its infaney: to lead it as a parent leads children, to re- 
strain them from excesses which mean self-destruction, and they 
are needed as long as the minds of men are inactive and human- 
ity is in its infancy, but in the age of science they must advance 
with the march of reason or else scientists become the teachers 
and the mission of the priests with mankind is at an end. When 
man reaches the age of science he is able to walk alone, and he 
must do so if he is to advance. But man may become so en- 
grossed with physical facts as to think there is no God, and he 
may disbelieve in a future life and the immortality of soul. 

In the course of time the glamour of scientific conquest 
passes; man becomes sober and begins to think normally. He 
realizes that his discoveries relate to phenomena only and to 
some of the laws governing the phenomena. Some knowledge of 
these laws enables him to predict certain results when the condi- 
tions are known and to produce certain effects at will. But why 
they occur and how he produces them he knows not so far as 
their ultimate cause is concerned. Two things we find him un: 
able to explain: the law of necessity, to which he has come to 
resolve all things, and the phenomenon of a self-conscious, self- 
directing mind. He asks himself the eternal questions: ‘‘ Whence 
came this universe and I? What am 1?’’ and is compelled to ad- 
mit that physical nature and its laws are not all; that there is a 
something behind, which is higher and greater than nature. But 
what is this something? He has never proven it with any of his 
senses, ‘‘therefore,’’ he says, ‘‘I cannot know it.’’ Then man is 
no longer an atheist; he has become agnostic. . 

But though he will not admit that these superphysical 
causes can be known by the mind, and contends that it is useless 
to speculate on the subject, he finds himself continually speculat- 
ing and reasoning. This stage we may call the Age of Intellect. 
Formerly nothing would be taken as true that could not be 
proven by means of the senses. But now, if reasonable, it is ac- 
cepted. Things that cannot be measured by the instruments of 
science are measured by means of this new instrument, the rea- 
soning faculty. And, just as scientific instruments are made 
finer and more sensitive with the development of science, so the 
reasoning faculty becomes keener and more accurate. 
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Man begins his reasoning intent upon forming some concep- 
tion of the Cause of things. Starting from the known he at- 
tempts to reason to the unknown and the results are almost as 
varied as the things he starts from. Try as he may, he cannot 
reach the same conclusion regarding this cause from two differ- 
ent starting points. ‘‘How is this?’’ The reason appears sim- 
ple: the cause of things must be eternal, unchangeable, while 
he has been reasoning from things which are constantly chang- 
ing. He then realizes that it is not the appearances of things, 
not the sensible phenomena he must take as the foundation of his 
reasoning. To reach Reality he must see the Real in each thing. 
Heretofore he has been looking merely at the reflections, and he 
finds that all things are but the reflections of the Real into ob- 
jective forms. The external world is seen to be a great mirror, 
in which are reflected things which have a real existence. Where 
this existence is he has not yet discovered, but is determined to 
do so.. Henceforth he searches for the real, wherever it may be 
—he becomes a philosopher. 

His past experience has not been in vain. Had it not been 
for the priest he might not have been raised above the fighting 
stage. Had there been no art, mind would not have become ac- 
tive to enable him to know things; had it not been for his scien- 
tific training he would not have learned to be systematic and 
accurate in his methods; had it not been for logic he would not 
now have the mental powers which he so needs. Each was a 
step. His greatest work is before him, but each step was neces- 
sary before the next could be taken, and with each step developed 
in him a strength and responsibility which make him equal to 
his task. In the dark age he developed the force to carry him 
through any work, the age of priestcraft strengthened his mem- 
ory, in the age of art he developed his imagination, the age of 
scienve gave him patience and method and the age of intellect, 
reason. Now he stands fully armed, prepared for the great work 
he has undertaken, the search for the Eternal, the One Reality. 

He looks about for some clue which may lead him in the right 
way, something which is of the nature of the Eternal; something 
lasting, changeless, continuous, unceasing. He need not look 
far;it is with him wherever he goes, he cannot leave it for an in- 
stant—he is it. Without it he would cease to be, it is Conscious- 
ness. 


Consciousness is the most eternal, permanent, changeless of 
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all that man knows. He cannot remember when it was not, nor 
can he conceive of it ever ceasing to be. His body, his mind, and 
all things have changed since he can remember, yet consciousness 
remains always the same; that by which I is known to be I, and 
by which all things are known, yet it is not the knowing nor the 
thing known. No other thing can be known by the human being 
as is the certainty of self-consciousness. Other things he may 
prove to be the illusions of the senses, or that they may have no 
real existence. That they do exist he cannot prove except by the 
testimony of the senses, which he knows may be easily deceived ; 
but of self-consciousness he is sure. ‘‘I know, ergo, I am.’’ 

Yet, what is this consciousness? That is what lie must find 
out, for until he finds it he cannot know the Eternal. Only 
through the Eternal in man can man know the Eternal. 

This, then, is man’s last step towards the attainment of the 
Eternal, the finding of his own real Self, and the true Self in all 
things. It is by no means an easy step, and no other than he can 
take the step for him. It takes a long time, and all other things 
must be given up for it. It must not only be the chief object of 
man, it must be made the only object. All things he must sacri- 
fice to the attainment of the Eternal. His duties are the steps 
and degrees to the attainment. This is not asking too much. 

Not only in himself, but in all things must man seek the 
Eternal. Like Sokrates, he approaches every problem before 
him with a feeling of ignorance concerning it. No detail does 
he allow to escape him, and through the whole he looks for that 
part which is eternal, the universal Idea of which it, the partic- 
ular, is but one of many reflections. His whole life becomes a 
search for eternal Truth; not one life only, but perhaps many 
lives must be devoted to the search. He must search for it, not 
in the hope of any great reward he will earn, but because he 
loves it for itself alone. This is philosophy, love of wisdom. If 
his ideal falls short of this he will not find the subject of his 


' search. 


Gradually as he becomes accustomed to the search for truth 
in all things, he does not require the slow process of reasoning. 
His mind intuitively sees things as they are, instantly. After 
many trials and discouraging disappointments he at last finds 
the subject of his search, he knows the real I as himself. Hence- 
forth all souls are I, the universe is I. His I is seen as identical 
with its source, he has attained Religion. 
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In following the individual we left the mass of humanity 
far behind. Let us return to the people and view the individual 
who has attained from the standpoint of the people. To them 
he may appear as a great religious teacher or philosopher. Such 
figures appear toward the end of every civilization. ‘Thus we 
find Plato among the Greeks, Jesus among the Jews, Antoninus 
among the Romans, Gautama among the Hindus. Toward the 
end of every race we find one who stands out plainly above the 
common people. The race, having reached its climax, begins to 
decline amid debauchery and immorality, but before it finally dies 
there arises from it, Phoenix-like, one in whom are expressed 
all that is noble, the higher thoughts and aspirations of the dying 
race. He gathers about him those whom he teaches and they, in 
their turn, instruct others. They are but men, and their succes- 
sors are of natures lower than themselves, and so in time the 
teachings of the Master become obliterated or defiled with human 
weaknesses. They become the instruments with which the priests 
of a new religious system will awaken a new round of civiliza- 
tion. 

We have arrived at our journey’s end. Some civilizations 
rise to the age of art and then decline, some to the age of science 
and some to the beginning of the period of philosophy before 
beginning to decline. The cyclic law must run its course. We, 
as individuals, rise with the race; it is for us, individually, to 
choose whether or not we will fall with it. But with conscious 
persevering effort, the time will be when we may follow where 


the Masters have led. The most worthy will be chosen to do the 
work. 





There are moments in life when we are impelled to press to 
our heart every flower, every remote star, each worm, and the 
sublimest spirit we can think of. We are impelled to embrace 
them, and all nature, in the arms of our affection, as things most 
loved. You understand me, Raphael. A man who has advanced 
so far as to read of all the beauty, greatness, and excellence 
in the great and small of nature, and to find the great unity for 
this manifold variety, has advanced much nearer to the Divinity. 
The great creation flows into his personality. If each man loved 
all men, each individual would possess the whole world. 

—Frederick Schiller, Theosophy of Julius. 











THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR; 


OR 


THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, to gether with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By Nuruo De Mannwar. 
(Continued from page 192.) 


HEN the Holy One wished to form man and said: 
\ ‘ / ‘‘Let us make man in our image. .. .’’ He 
intended to set him over the angelic hosts 
who should be subject to his commands. The 
revolting angels, however, protested and said: ‘‘What is man 
that he merits Thy regards? (Ps. viii. 5); he will most cer- 
tainly sin against Thee and disobey Thy commandments.’’ Said 
the Holy One unto them: ‘‘If ye were on earth below you 
would become more wicked and culpable than he. And so it 
happened, for as it is written, as soon as ‘‘they beheld the 
daughters of men that they were fair, they took them wives 
of all which they chose’’ (Gen. vi. 2). Therefore, the Holy 
One hurled them into the abysmal darkness, where they abide 
unto this day. 

Such was the doom of Asa and Azael, from whom originated 
and were engendered those angelic beings who, through sexual 
intercourse with their fair and beautiful human wives, became 
the fallen ones and thus forfeited the joys of the heavenly world, 
exchanging its eternal happiness for the fleeting pleasures and 
delights of earthly existence, as it is written, ‘‘He repayeth them 
that hate him, to their faces to destroy them’’ (Deuter. vii. 10). 
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The Giborim (mighty ones) formed the third race, and were 
they whom Scripture describes as ‘‘mighty men which were of 
old, men of great renown’’ (Gen. vi. 4). They it was who, at the 
building of the tower of Babel, said: ‘‘Go to and let us build us 
a city and tower whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us 
make us a name’’ (Gen. xi. 4). Becoming incarnated, they were 
those who built mansions, colleges, and founded oracles and 
temples, not for the worship and glory of the Divine Being, but 
for their own self-exaltation, and then tyrannized over Israel 
as though they were dust of the earth, by plundering and robbing, 
them of every thing they possessed. Concerning them the Scrip- 
ture states, ‘‘And the waters prevailed and were increased 
greatly upon the earth’’ (Gen. vii. 19). 

The fourth race was that of the Rephaim or Giants, who, 
whenever they beheld the children of Israel in sore straits or 
distress and afflictions, scoffed and derided them and treated 
with contempt the good law and its students and followers, but 
regarded with favor and indulgence the idolatrous and ungodly. 
Of them it is written, ‘‘The Rephaim (giants) shall not rise 
again’’ (Is. xxvi. 14), and when the redemption and deliverance 
of Israel shall appear, then will be accomplished the words of 
scripture respecting them, ‘‘Their memory shall perish.’’ 

The fifth race was the Anakim (tall ones), a despicable 
people, of whom it is said: ‘‘The Rephaim were like unto them’’ 
(Deuter. xi. 11). It was through them that the earth reverted 
back to its previous state of tohu and bohu, oceult words in 
which is contained the epitome of their history and final disap- 
pearance from off the face of the earth, which occurred when the 
light divine appeared in the world. 

Another explanation of the words, ‘‘These are the genera- 
tions or offspring of the heavens and the earth,’’ is gathered 
from the words, ‘‘And Aaron took them and east them into 
the furnace and formed of them a ealf.’’ Then said the Israel- 
ites: ‘‘These (aleh) be thy gods, oh Israel’? (Ex. xxxii. 4). On 
the day that all these different races were exterminated, the 
Holy One along with the Shekina created the heavens and the 
earth anew, as it is written, ‘‘For as the new heavens and the 
new earth which I make shall remain before me’? (Is. lxvi. 22), 
which words are the complement to ‘‘on the day that God 
created. .. .”’ 


Then it was that God also made to grow out of the ground 
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every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food’’ (Gen. 
ii. 4). But not until the extermination of the above mentioned 
races did the secret doctrine appear in the world, and the chil- 
dren of Israel flourished and sprung forth as the trees and green 
herb out of the ground alluded to in scripture; for till then ‘‘the 
Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth and there was 
no man to till the ground’’ (Gen. ii1.5). The esoteric meaning of 
which is, the children of Israel were not there to do sacrifice 
and render worship to the Holy One. A further exposition is 
that the words, ‘‘ And every plant of the field,’’ denote the first 
Messiah; and the words ‘‘every herb of the field’’ a second 
Messiah. 

What was the reason for the appearance of these Messiahs? 
Because there was no Moses to make intercession with the divine 
Shekina, and therefore is it written, ‘‘There was no man to till 
the ground.’’ This esoteric meaning and interpretation is also 
that of the words, ‘‘And the Sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah’’ (Gen. xlix. 10), referring to the Messiah son of David; 
whilst the words, ‘‘nor a prince of his posterity,’’ denote Mes- 
siah the son of Joseph,—‘‘ Until the coming of Schiloh,’’—signi- 
fies Moses; the numerical value of these two names being the 
same. The Hebrew words ‘‘velo ighath’’ (to him shall the na- 
tions look) are composed of the same letters as ‘‘velevi, qehath’’ 
(hevi and Qohath) the ancestors of Moses. Also, ‘‘every plant 
of the field,’’ signifies the righteous whose souls emanated from 
him who is termed ‘‘The Just One,’’ who is the life of the world 
and abideth forever. The word ‘‘shiah’’ (plant) is composed of 
the letter Sh, the branches of which symbolize the three Patri- 
archs and ‘‘hai’’ (life) denoting the Eternal One who alone hath 
life and immortality. The following word ‘‘eaheb’’ (every herb) 
denotes the union of the seventy-two branches of the celestial 
tree, and which only became united with the Shekina on the ap- 
pearance of Adam (the man) whose name in its numerical value 
is equal to that of Jehovah. The words, ‘‘and every herb of the 
field before it grew out of the ground’’ denote also The Just One, 
of whom it is written, ‘‘Truth shall spring out of the ground’’ 
(Ps. Ixxxv. 11), and ‘‘The Truth shall be sent down upon the 
earth’’ (Dan viii. 12.) These passages signify that students of 
the secret doctrine, like the green herb, will spring up during the 
period of captivity; that the truth will become recognized and 
prevail when Moses cometh again, of whom it is written, ‘‘The 
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law of truth was in his mouth’’ (Mal. 11. 1); so that no one was 
better able to unfold and expound Divine mysteries than he. 
When he returns, ‘‘a mist shall go forth from the earth and water 
the whole face of the ground’’ (Gen. ii. 1); that is, Ad (a mist). 
shall be taken from Adonai (Lord) and V and N becoming added 
to it shall form Adon, master or lord of the earth, by whom it 
shall be watered. Then will Israel understand the full meaning 
of the secret doctrine. The word Ad, translated in the targum 
or Chaldean paraphrase a cloud, designates also him who is re- 
ferred to in scripture as ‘‘The cloud of the Lord was upon the 
tabernacle by day’’ (Ex. xl. 38). It is by him that the masters 
of the secret doctrine and all students of the good law shall be 
enlightened and flourish when He cometh again. 


SYMBOLISMS OF Man. 


‘¢ And the Lord God formed man’? (Gen. ii. 7), that is, Israel. 
Here the word vayitzer (formed) is written with two yods or 
I’s, indicating that the Holy One formed him with two natures, 
the higher and lower self; the one divine, the other earthly, and 
impressed upon his form the divine name, I V I, expressed by 
the two eyes and the nose between them, thus: *|* The numeri- 
cal value of these letters is 26, which is also that of the divine 
name, Jehovah. 

It is on this account that scripture saith, ‘‘ From the top of 
the rocks I shall see Him’’ (Num. xxi. 9). The word zurim 
(rocks) denotes also forms, so that Balaam who uttered these 
words, meant that in viewing the form of Israel, he beheld and 
recognized the divine name. 

Another comparison of Israel with this Divine name is in 
the two tables of stone containing the law and representing two 
I’s, the letter V symbolizing what is written on them. Man also 
in himself represents the union and blending together of the 
higher and lower Shekinas, symbolized by the repeating of the 
Shema, morning and evening. 

The union of the two natures in man is also referred to in 
the words, ‘‘ Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh’’ (Gen. 11. 23). 
We also read that God planted man, that is, Israel, in the sacred 
garden of Eden, as it is written, ‘‘And the Lord God took the 
man and put him in the garden’’ (Gen. 11. 15). Jehovah Alhim, 
the Lord God; that is, the heavenly father and mother; 
‘‘garden,’’ the lower Shekina; ‘‘in Eden,’’ the heavenly mother; 
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‘‘the man,’’ the middle column of the sephirotic tree; from which 
was formed his wife, and who being his delight should never be 
separated from him. 

It was then that the Holy One planted Israel, who are the 
holy branches of the world, or, in other words, a race purer and 
better than those that had formerly existed; as it is written, 
‘‘The branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may 
be glorified’’ (Is. lx. 21). ‘‘And out of the ground made the 
Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food’’ (Gen. 11.9). ‘‘The Lord God denoting the celes- 
tial father and mother; ‘‘every tree that is pleasant to the sight,”’ 
the Just; and ‘‘good for food,’’ the middle column consisting of 
the sephiroth kether, tiphereth, yesod, ete., and from which pro- 
ceed those stores of food by which the righteous are sustained 
and which, when mankind becomes purified and enlightened, wili 
contribute to the life of the world. Then will every one take of 
the tree of life in the midst of the garden, and eat and live for 
ever more. 

The tree of the knowledge of good and evil symbolizes those 
whose intellectual faculties are directed only to phenomenal ob- 
jects that can be seen and handled, and by whom the presence 
and operation of the Shekina in nature, in the life of nations 
and in the soul of man himself, are unrecognized and ignored; 
and thus it will be until the times of error and darkness pass 
away; then will they also become proselytes of the divine life of 
whom it will be said: ‘‘The Lord alone is their leader and there 
is no strange god in their midst’’ (Deuter. xxxii. 12) ; and, human 
nature transformed and enlightened and purified, mankind will 
become as a tree that, in its stately form and ‘beauty, is pleasant 
to the sight. The tree of the knowledge of Good and Evil oc- 
casioned Israel to fall into error which they should have avoided 
and remembered the divine command admonishing them to ‘‘ Kat 
not of the tree’’ of Good and Evil, on pain and penalty of spirit- 
ual death involving loss of union with the Divine, without which 
there can be no interior enlightenment, no spiritual development. 
This command with its twice repeated warning, ‘‘thou shalt die, 
thou shalt die,’’ refers also to the children of Israel who endured 
two great calamities, the destruction of the first and second tem- 
ples, and the loss of the higher and lower Shekina or manifesta- 
tion of the Divine presence in their midst, as expressed and typi- 
fied in the words, ‘‘ And the river shall be dried up”’ (Is. xix. 5), 
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and which then became resolved in Ain Soph, the Boundless One, 
whence it emanated at first. 

This aridity or state of dryness will not however continue 
always, for when Israel comes out of captivity then will the river 
that was dried up and wasted go forth again out of Eden to 
water the garden, and divine knowledge cover the earth as the 
waters cover the seas. 

This recurrence and reappearance of the Divine Presence 
amongst mankind is mystically referred to in the words, ‘‘Then 
shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord’’ (1s. lviui. 14). The word 
anag (delight or joy) in this passage of scripture is composed of 
the initial letters of ‘‘Eden,’’ Nahar (a river), and Gan (a 
garden.) Then also shall be accomplished and fulfilled the 
words of seripture: ‘‘Then Moses and the children of Israel 
shall sing’’ (not sang, as generally translated—Ex. xv. 1) for 
error and idolatry symbolized by Pharoah and his hosts will be 
destroyed and pass away forever. Furthermore, we read, ‘‘the 
river that went forth out of Eden to water the ground was parted 
and became into four heads’’ (Gen. 11.10). These four heads or 
channels are symbolized on the sephirotic tree by chesed (mercy) 
which forms the right arm, teaching that he who desires to be- 
come wise should always turn himself to the south, the quarter 
presided over by Michael and his hosts, along with Judah and 
two other tribes of Israel, whilst he who prays for wealth should 
turn towards the north where is stationed Gabriel with his hosts, 
along with Dan and two other tribes. The third channel is sym- 
bolized by Netzach (triumph or victory), the right limb of the 
sephirotic tree presided over by Nuriel with his hosts, along 
with Reuben and two other tribes. The left limb is Hod (splen- 
dor). It is to this sephira that, what is said of Jacob, is applied, 
‘¢ And he halted upon his thigh (Gen. xxxii. 31). The fourth head 
is presided over by Raphael and his hosts, along with Ephraim 
and two other tribes. The mission and work of this ruler is the 
healing and assuagement of the afflictiors of the captivity. 

The words, ‘‘and became parted into four heads’’ refer also 
to four individuals who gained entrance into the mysterious gar- 
den of Eden, or Paradise. The first entered it by the channel 
Pishon, that is, ‘‘Pishoneh halakhoth’’ (the mouth that teaches 
the good law). The second, by Gihon (the place where is buried 
he who ecreepeth on his belly—Levit. xl. 42). It is under the 
presidency of Gabriel whose name is composed of the words 
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Gebra, al (divine man), and who is alluded to in the words, “‘the 
man who walks on a hidden path and whom God has covered as 
with a veil’’ (Job. iil. 23), and also in the following passage: 
‘‘No man knoweth unto this day the place of his sepulchre’’ 
(Deuter. xxxiv. 6); the esoteric signification of which is under- 
stood only by those initiated in the secret doctrine. The third 
individual entered by the channel called Hiddekel or Had qal 
(the adapting word), the third part of the secret doctrine im- 
parted to initiates and known as Darash (exposition). The 
fourth entered by Phrath, the channels through which flows the 
principle of fecundity. Ben Zoma and Ben Azai, who penetrated 
into and attained to the knowledge of the secret doctrine con- 
cealed within its esoteric covering, by their wrong use of it found 
it a curse instead of a blessing, whilst to Rabbi Akiba it became 
a blessing and a source of joy, tranquillity and power. 


‘“THE STRANGE VIsIToR.”’ 

As Rabbi Simeon concluded his remarks, Rabbi Eleazar, his 
son, spake and said: My father! I along with other students 
were one day discussing in the college a remarkable saying of 
Rabbi Akiba to his novitiates, viz., ‘‘ When you come to places 
paved with pure white marble glittering in the sunlight, you 
should not say here is water, for then ye will expose yourselves 
to the danger expressed in the words, ‘ He that speaketh lies shall 
not tarry in my sight’ ’’ (Ps. ci. 7). 

Suddenly there appeared in our midst an aged and venerable 
looking man who said unto us: ‘‘What may be the subject of 
your discussion.’’ Having informed him thereof, he said: 
‘“Truly it was a most dark and abstruse saying and had been a 
subject of discussion in the celestial college. In order that you 
may grasp and comprehend its latent meaning, I have come 
hither in order to give you an explanatien which has not here- 
tofore been granted or given to any man of this generation. 
Stones of white and glittering marble symbolize the pure waters 
that spring forth and take their origin from the fountain. Aleph 
(A) denotes the beginning and end or sum total of created life. 
The letter vav, separating the higher from the lower yod, sym- 
bolizes the tree of life, the fruit of which gives immortality. The 
two yods have the same meaning as in the word vayitzer (and 
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He created) denoting the two appearances of the Divine Pres- 
ence under the form of the higher and lower sephiroth called 
hochma (wisdom) and symbolized by the two yods or i’s. This 
hochma is found just below the sephiroth kether (crown) and 
denotes the beginning and end of all things. The two yods also 
symbolize the two eyes of these sephiroth from which fell two 
tears unto the great abyss of primal matter. Why did they 
fail? Because of the two tables of the law which Moses brought 
down from on high, which the children of Israel were unable to 
appreciate to their advantage. They were therefore broken and 
destroyed. The same cause occasioned the destruction of the first 
and second temples, for the vav had taken flight and disappeared. 
Other tables of the law were then given with affirmative and 
negative precepts, rewards and penalties corresponding to the 
sephiroth on the right and left sides of the Tree of Knowledge 
of good and evil, from which the law as now promulgated, came 
forth. The sephiroth on the right side symbolize life; those on 
the left, death. 

This then was why Rabbi Akiba said to his students: ‘‘ When 
ye behold pavements of pure white marble, ye shall not say they 
are water, or to be more explicit, do not confound together the 
law of the lower nature (the flesh) with that of the higher 
(spirit), for the one inflicts death, the other gives life. Do not 
fall into the error of imagining that they are one and the same, 
lest convicted of inexactitude, ye come under the category of 
those mentioned in Scripture. ‘‘He that speaketh lies shall not 
tarry in my sight’’ (Ps. ci. 7). The difference between the two 
sets of tables of the law was this; the first that was broken and 
destroyed proceeded from the tree of life, the other from the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and corresponded, as we 
have stated, to the right and left sides of the sephirotic tree, 
and this is why it is said, ‘‘A wise man’s heart is on the right 
hand, but a fool’s on the left hand’’ (Eccles. x. 2). 


At the conclusion of these words we all crowded round the 
venerable stranger to embrace him, but he suddenly vanished out 
of sight and we saw him no more. Resuming his discourse Rabbi 
Simeon spake and said: 


‘‘There is yet another exposition of the words ‘And a river 
went out of Eden.’ This Edenic river symbolized the tree of life 
in the spiritual world; that stands fair and beautiful amidst all 
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that is pure and holy, as it is written, ‘Evil shall not dwell with 
thee’ (Ps. v. 4); ‘went out of Eden,’ denotes Enoch or Metatron, 
the great angel of the Divine Presence and who came from the 
higher Eden of the Holy One (which is never infested with in- 
ferior orders of angelic beings) to take charge of the lower or 
earthly Eden and protect it from the assaults and ingress of 
demons. It was the garden into which Ben Azar, Ben Zoma and 
Elisha, found an entrance; and from the tree of good and evil 
planted in it eame forth the law inscribed on the two tables of 
stone containing on one side positive precepts and on the other 
negative commandments, respecting what ought to be done and 
what left undone, what is pure and lawful and what is impure 
and unlawful.’’ . 

As Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking, there rose up in the midst 
of his audience an aged stranger grave and venerable in ap- 
pearance and aspect and exclaimed: 

‘Rabbi! Rabbi! what thou hast just spoken is true. The 
tree of good and evil is not the tree of life. The esoteric doctrine 
of the two yods in the word vayitzer is this: They denote and 
symbolize two separate creations, one good, the other evil; one 
of life, the other of death; of things commanded and things for- 
bidden, and are alluded to in the words, ‘‘And the Lord God 
formed the man out of dust from the earth and breathed into 
his nostrils or soul the breath of life,’’ the divine Shekina. Man 
is a threefold product of life (nephesh), spirit (rauch), and soul 
(neschamah), by the blending and union of which he became a 
living spirit, a manifestation of the Divine.’’ 

Having uttered these words, the unknown stranger sud- 
denly vanished out of sight, leaving the students lost in wonder 
and amazed. Then spake Rabbi Simeon and said: 

‘We have been honored with the presence in our midst of 
a great adept, and what he has spoken is in strict conformity 
with the words and teaching of Seripture.’’ 





The feelings, the gifts that exist in the Poet are those that 
exist, with more or less development, in every human soul: the 
imagination, which shudders at the Hell of Dante, is the same 
faculty, weaker in degree, which called that picture into being. 
How does the Poet speak to men, with power, but by being still 
more a man than they? 


—Carlyle, Burns. 
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